Old Sailor’s Chanty 


“The yards are on the backstays, 
The wheel is kicking strong. 
Up a spoke, down a spoke, 
Steady her along! 
There's ginger in this Yankee trade, 
Hang on, boy, hang on!" 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Will swop for village, country, or seashore property 
in New England, modernistic $7000 home, built 1937 
best residential section Greeley, Colorado. Climate is 
dry and healthful; elevation 4,600 feet; house overlooks 
park with lake. Fine view Rockies, 40 miles distant; 
about same from Estes Park. Easy walking distance 
of college, grade and high schools. Every latest modern 
convenience, including built in double garage. Accom- 
modates two families if desired. Seven rooms, two baths. 
Now carries $3,500 amortization loan. N301 

Who wants bittersweet sprays; all sizes of pine and 
spruce cones; Christmas greens? Will swop for colored 
glass, U. S. stamps or most anything you have that I 
might need. N302 _ 

I have house trailer ‘‘with everything,’ less than a 
year old, and a 15-foot Old Town speed boat for which 
I'd like a good diamond, a surveyor's transit, a summer 
cottage or what have you? N303 

Who has a matched set of golf clubs to swap for a 
new Underwood Portable, costing $47.50? N304 

Will exchange new foil for ship model, deer head, 
nautical books or what have you? N305 





~ Who has copies of Youth's Companion dated June 26 
and July 10, 1873, and what can I swap for them? N306 


My exquisite mink muff goes in perfect condition to 
some woman who collects unusual miscellaneous an- 
tiques for an article of equal value. What have you? 
N307 


Swop-minded Southerner wanted who has a pair of 
whole ‘‘Staffordshire figurines’’ and who'd take the 
book ‘‘A Southern Girl in '61,"" by Mrs. D. Giraud 
White, for them. N308 


Patrick County, Virginia, swopper wanted who wants 
a Norwich Bulletin ‘‘Social Corner’ cookbook just 
published in exchange for his or her two or three “‘ Fairy 
Crosses" of Virginia. N309 








Have one circulating heater with two nine-inch sleeve 
type burners, brown enamel finish; two three-gallon 
oil tanks; cost $80.00 new; used one season. Will swop 
for canoe in good condition or an Al shotgun, 16 gauge, 
double or pump. N310 


Want: A fast camera; a photo-enlarger; a F3.5 or 
F4.5 lens of 6 or 6% inch focus barrel; a Colt or S.W. 
.38 revolver; a Colt .45 Automatic. I will trade a new 
$40.00 Guitar, piano accordion, midget radio, saxo- 
phone, and other items. N311 

Will exchange books for books by Thoreau, Bur- 
roughs, Hanson Towne. Write for my list. N312 

Wise apples that don’t think these swops bring results 
take pen in hand and try one for yourself and see. Jy305 
got 19 answers (July issue). Au316 got 9 (August issue). 
Ju315 got 14 (June issue) all for 81¢. Will swop my 
guess I can make your swop pull for the fun of your 
reply. Send me what you want to say. I'll fix it and 
insert. N313 

One mechanical pencil (Norma), four pencils in one. 
It gives any one of four different colored leads. Will 
swop for old glass or U. S. Stamps. N314 

Have new pair ladies’ Peacock black suede pumps, 
6 WAA, also new electric Shavemaster razor to swap for 
the what-have-you among your possessions. N315 

I have several old white marble fireplace mantels. 
Interested in binoculars or what have you? N316 


Notice to Swoppers 


removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
| to send your key number. Every time 


, 
| { The closing date for new swops and 


al 


you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 











I'm a bug on Vermont oddities . . . don’t mean 
people, but do mean unusual houses, collections, tomb- 
stones, etc., that I can tell my city friends to go see 
when they tour Vermont — friends who are fed up on 
the usual guide book comeons. I'll swap brand new 
current books or mebbe something else. N317 





Have a few old-time war posters if you're. crazy 
enough to want them. I'm crazy enough to want Buchs 
a handkerchiefs, or native (N.E.) talcum powder. 
N318 


Will swop excellent home and sur-oundings for loan 
of six months’ or year-old male baby for three or four 
years. N319 


My great grandpa’s watch fob for wor kable “definition 
of “‘success"’ in New England. N320 

Once as common as cabbages, the lady-finger potatoes 
seem to have gone high hat. Who knows where I can 
find some? And what does who want for ‘em? 0301 


Nifty for gifts, table covers, or to dress up your own 
towel racks are my handmade, hemstitched, colored 
linen towels. Will swop for books on Vermont. 0302 











Have for swop: mahogany reproduction Pembroke 
table, Duncan Phyfe coffee table, 5 pair monk's cloth 
draperies — extra long — with wooden poles and rings 
(walnut stained), hand-wrought iron ivy tree with 4 
hand-blown balls for ivy, Staffordshire table lamp, 
carved walnut Victorian rocker, Wilton rug, and cash 
for 11 x 15 and 8 x 10 wool yarn hooked rugs. Swop only 
for smaller sizes or braided rugs. 0303 


Yankee bachelor, age 40, Protestant, honest, healthy, 
and with no bad habits wants to swop letters with 
Yankee girls not older than 35 years of age and just 
old-fashioned enough not to smoke cigarettes or drink 
beer and who like country life of N. E. 0304 

Want to exchange several hymnals and books of 
anthems, 1850 and somewhat later, for certain copies of 
Vermonter and/or books to add to a very small in- 
complete private collection of Vermontiana. 0305 

Will swop back issues of Harpers, Time, Golden Book 
(standard fiction), Life, Readers’ Digest or National 
Geographic for standard orchestral records or books. 
What have you to offer? 0306 


Have one copy History of South America and Mexico, 
by a citizen of the U. S., published in N. Y. 1825. Also 
one copy Universal History of the U. S., published in 
New Haven, Conn. 1827. Glad to swop for old glass, 
Currier & Ives prints, U. S. stamps (any kind), or what 
have you? 0307 

Clothes make the man and the man can make the 
gals in my grey tweed topcoat. Like new — it is tailor- 
made, size 40, short, good style. 0308 


Dishes of the Chateau pattern (Chas. Haviland) — 
Jones McDuffee used to have plenty of ‘em, but where 
are they now? I'd love to do some typing for you if you 
can find some. 0309 


Have $47.50 17-jewel Elgin watch. Want good candid 
camera. What is your offer? 0310 























Who will give Ralph Waldo a comfortable life-time 
spot on their mantelpiece? Have plaster bust of Emer- 
son; will swop for ditto of Plato. 0311 


Jersey heifers, registered from one of the largest 
breeders in N. E. Will swop for bay. Or will swop part 
of a young herd for its board and lodging at your farm. 
0312 











What'’m I offered for Stars and Stripes, A. E. F. 
publication in France during World War? Have about 
30 of them, starting with 2nd issue. Also Wally's book 
of cartoons taken from this newspaper; Yanks, collection 
of poems by men in service including Joyce Kilmer, 
Grantland Rice; Legends of the Rhine, published by 
Y.M.C.A. men in France. 0313 





~ Prang’s best American chromo, ‘‘Sunlight in Winter,” 
after J. Moriller. In original gilt frame 23 x 30. Litho- 
graph alone listed at $12 in 1868. What's your offer? 
0314 





Smoke cigars? Well, I want the boxes. If you're a 
lady I'll swop some chic wearing apparel, and if you're 
a man — a book on public speaking. 0315 

Have Extracts from Records of Colchester, Conn., 1864, 
very interesting, and 50 steel engravings, portraits, and 
landscapes. Want peacocks in embroidery, painted tin, 
glassware or enamel. 0316 

Wanted: Old garnet jewelry — not too valuable. 
Have old plates, and not-so-old carnelian beads, mys- 
tery stories, a good, framed Japanese print. 0317 


I want two gondolas and gondoliers for my Charles 
River Basin swanky hostelry. Name your wants. S301 

















Children grown up and left you with time to read? 
Will swop books for their old hobby horses, tricycles, 
etc., for my four little ones. Write for book list. S304 





Wanted: Knuckles and The Jealous House by Clarence 
Budington Kelland. And who wants what from me? 
S306 





I need a good-looking, good-running modern electric 
sewing machine with knee control. Do I have anything 
you need? Name your wants and we shall see. S307 





Have you read Ruth Fields’ charming book, Hitty? 
I have some pieces of the lucky Mt. Ash. What will you 
give me in exchange? S308 





Pause! Swoppers! I have manuscript recipes, reme- 
dies and formulas of all sorts which have come down in 
my family in America since 1633 on. Real old Yankee 
methods and ways of doing. Name it and I will swop you 
an exact copy for what you have. Enclose 3¢ stamp. $309 





I have an electric heater for small room. I want U.S. 
stamps and covers, old glass, Currier and Ives prints, or 
what have you? S311 


(Continued on page 33) 














A YANKEE INVENTED IT! 


While AUTOWORDS is primarily an adult game, Junior 
and Sally will love it! It's ed .cational! It's fascinating! And 
it's the greatest game hit since “Chinese Checkers!"’ Colored 
letters on sparkling cubic tiles make words on the cross 
word puzzle board. To capture other players’ letters already 
on the board, you simply turn their tiles over to show your 
color. The player who finishes with the most letters, showing 
his color, wins. [he big game of 225 tiles is $2.00 postpaid 
Sent on five days’ approval. Ideal for Christmas. 


GEORGE COFFIN, Publisher 
25 Wren Road Fitzwilliam, N. H. 





parr, 
Luaffeuts! 3/ 


the novel, 


distinctive way of numbering your house is 
with these smart new silhouettes, hand- 
fashioned from weather-resisting metal. 


an ideal christmas gift — attractive, indi- 
vidual, and adaptable to any home. 


silhouette shown, $3.50 complete with your 
numbers. 


luffeuts may also be used as mantel or fire 
screen ornaments. 


write for our folder illustrating many unique 
designs. 


knollweod crafters 
richard and natalie laff 
box 1:31 

wakefield, mass. 
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-Mand-Crafted Pine 


From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England. 

Send for catalogue 


EARLE 6G. STEELE 


Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TOA 
MAN’S TASTE 





NacKs 


MADE WITH THAT GOOD 


UNDER kWooOD 
DEVILED HAM 


ry 

I HERE'S zip and zest to sandwiches when 
you spread them thick with Deviled Ham 
just as it comes, or blended with chopped 
eggs, peanut butter, cream cheese, or may- 
onnaise. Or simply open a Table Jar of 
Underwood Deviled Ham, circle it with 
crackers, and watch your guests go to it 
when you say, ‘*Help yourself!" 

a 

Underwood Deviled Ham is prepared 
only from delicious whole hams, smoothly 
blended with pure spices — nothing else. 
You'll find it wholesome and economical. 





FREE: ‘‘ Fine Foods” . a colorful new 
illustrated booklet which brings you 
mighty useful recipes. Write for it today. 
Wm. Underwood Co., 51 Walnut St., 
Watertown, Mass. 





Now made IN CANADA as in the United States, 
and sold at the same price. 


UNDER k WOOD 





in TINS OR TABLE JARS 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


Be individual this year . . . and eco 
nomical too! You don't have to be an 
artist — it’s fine if you are. Simply 
paste up some favorite snap-shot or 
drawing — make a sketch of your 
own — write greetings in your own 
hand. You make only one copy. Our 
PLANOCARD process will repro- 
duce as many as you wish. We sup- 
ply envelopes too. § us your 
name and address. We will mail you 
at once this complete kit BSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Send now! 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
46 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
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cA Yankee Value 


IN 


Christmas Greetings! 


Photographic studies of well-known and loved 
New Hampshire scenes. Attractive French fold 
style printed on antique stock. A Christmas 
greeting to bring your friends closer to you and 
to New England. 

Two sets, 1 and 2. 50c each. 
tractive assortment of 12 
velopes. 


Send today for at 
subjects with en 


E. D. PUTNAM 
Antrim, New Hampshire 
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Maine Guides and 
Hunters Prefer a 


P-V Axe 


And it’s the best axe money can buy — 
really built and balanced to do a cutting 
=. Peavey axes are the choice of Maine 

umbermen. Made from the finest 
crucible steel, hand fashioned (not stampex and 
specially tempered to hold an edge. Sold with a ‘‘satis 
faction or your money back"’ guarantee. Order today. 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT POSTPAID 
Heavy leather sheath included. One pound, e 
inch handle, $2.55; pound, 15 in. handle, $2.75; 
, 24, 2%, 2% ~ounds, 26 in. handle, $3. 











Free Catalog of Many Styles 


Peavey Manufacturing Co. 59 Main Street Brewer, Maine 











FINEST 
REAL OVEN BAKED BEANS 
Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish. 
Actually baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots. 
Ask your Independent Grocer or write to: 

H. C. BAXTER & BRO., 1 Maine St., Brunswick, Me. 

















AN_INEXPENSIVE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Everyone appreciates 
fragrance of Paine’s Maine 
Balsam Incense. Eliminates 
noxious household odors 
Special Offer 
Log Cabin Burner (as illustrated) 
only 75c postpaid. Box of 15 cones A 
FREE. Ask for catalog 
Paine Incense Co. 296 Middle St. 


fresh 
Fir 
ob 


the 


Real Log Cabin 


Lewiston, Me. 
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How To Run a Magazine 


Dear 

The series you used to run on New England 
herbs strikes me as one most valuable I 
have seen. As for the 
point of most interest about any magazine is its 
advertising. Nothing else presents so effective 
a picture of the times. If you don’t believe me 
read the bound volumes of the old magazines 
been cut out. 


Yankee: 


of the 


your advertising, one 


from which the ads have 





Hull, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

I can endorse your refusal of liquor, hoss 
racing, and political advertising, but why cut 
tobacco? I smoke and do not expect to go to 
Hell for it. Your readers will not object to read- 
ing about their cigarettes although 
they would not interest me. I go for a pipe and 


favorite 
cigars mostly a good pipe. 

H. G. B. 

Lakewood, R. I. 

Dear 

You need more of the Rhode Island taste in 

your brew. It is the most interesting of the New 

England states in many ways and the 

contrary. 


? ankee . 


most 


C. E. V. 
Providence, R. I. 


Dear 

Why not each month publish a picture and 
biography of one 
congressman who is a leader in New England 


Yankee: 


man, governor, senator or 
politics. You would familiarize the people with 
their public officers. 


B. H. M., Jr. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 


You should run a survey of all little local 
woodworking, weaving, crafts, basket making, 
maple sugar marketing, all 
means whereby small New England towns are 
encouraging small industries back to their feet. 
In every issue there should be at least one 
whacking, cracking good story with some im- 
pact and zip to it 
old renovated farmhouse, either. 


and ships 


and not about a dear 


E. M. 
Craftsbury Common, Vt. 


Dear 
Why not more pictures of old New England 


Yankee 


homes? 
G. F. B. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear 

We subscribe to many periodicals, and 

frankly, the coarsest of them is YANKEE. You 

are missing a fine opportunity to publish a cul- 

tured, refined magazine. Why much 
crudeness with the offerings of the best? 

1.C. P. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Yankee: 


mix so 


Dear Yankee: 

How about some real examples of funny 
“‘backhouse”’ yarns? Down here in Maine we 
have a slew of ‘em. 

j.B 
Fryeburg, Me. 
Dear Yankee: 


You could make YANKEE worth more if you'd 
put some of your blatant advertising energy into 
the product you are advertising. It would sell 
itself then. 

F. W. P. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 

I am somewhat startled by the appearance 
of authors who are well enough known through 
other magazines. Don’t fall into the rut of repe- 
tition and deterioration. 

G. i. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dear 

Get a rattling good love 

also short love stories. 


Yankee: 


serial going 


E. B. G 


Gorham, Me 


Dear Yankee 

I am disgusted with your spoiling a real 
unique, high-class and worthwhile publication 
by following the mass publications by injecting 


sex into it. You don’t have to do it to sell 
YANKEE. Some high up in your organization 
must be that way. 
L. M. S 
Ridlonville, Me 
Dear Yankee 


It would had an easthete or 
a Harvard man among your editors. The gen- 
eral tone of the magazine seems very YANKEI 
and clean, except three different articles 


appear you 


for 


these past six months. Get Ben Ames Williams 
to write for you. 
G. ¢ 
Worcester, Mass 
Dear Yankee 
You ruined your magazine when you 


changed from the old yellow covers with line 
drawings on them. The old book paper with the 
woodcuts was what caught my fancy. 
are nothing. 


Now you 


H. Cc. M. 
Wellesley, Mass 


Dear Yankee 
I want to express my approval of your photo- 
graph covers. They much better than the 
old line-cut ones on the yellow paper. 
F. L. ¢ 
Summit, N. ] 


are 


Dear Yankee 
Why not have a series of covers drawn from 
old New England tintypes and daguerreotypes 
E. S. 
Quechee, Vt 














Dear Yankee: 

We would enjoy a column or department on 
political news in Washington, D. C., with a 
good strong political bias. 





M. W. H. Presenting our 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
mJ 
Dear Yankee: Old = Fashioned 
You aren’t opinionated enough. I always ex- 
pect to find in YANKEE — and never do —a 
whole flock of ornery, sarcastic, mean, unrea- 
sonable attitudes and opinions. As it is you 
read like a first grade primer. 


Bucket of 


x New England 
New York, N. Y. i 
Foods 
Dear Yankee: 

When the YANKEE turned into a political 
Tory propaganda sheet it most broke my heart. 
I take my whiskey straight and not garbled the 
way you do it. Change the name of your sheet 
to the Yankee Politician. 


$55.75 


Postage Extra 





Jj. W.B. 
Beloit, Wis d 
' 
Dear Yankee: \ sturdy, made-in-New Hampshire wooden bucket, useful for magazines ’ 
Seems to me you are not playing square with or at the fireplace. Filled with S. S. Pierce’s delicious native New England 
us Yankees when you call anyone .a Yankee foods: Baked Indian pudding, oven-baked beans, brown bread, cranberry 
just because he or she lives in New England. It’s sauce, maple syrup, beach plum jelly, Boston corned beef hash, quahaug 
time the real Yankees stood up for themselves chowder, golden bantam corn and assorted chocolates. Our No. 285 
before they are made refugees by some of the Bucket of New England Foods, a smaller size containing fewer items, is 
“refugees” some Yankees seem so blooming offered at $2.85, postage extra. Mail orders. 
anxious to harbor. 
A. 7. se ~ > >) a Pp “ 
Middleton, Ct. we we I I E R Cc E ¢ oF e 
Dear Tanke: 110 Brookline Avenue Boston 


I served all through the last war and I heartily 
approve of your policy of not mentioning the 








present fracas at all. 
Cc. F. 
Cohasset, Mass 


Dear Vankee: _Made- 


What in Yankees most is prized 





Never can be standardized. ° 

In his looks and dress and mien Zi 
Is his independence seen. 
Plain, maybe, reserved and cold, New 
Slow to run into the mold: 

Person, manner, heart and mind 


Like, yet not quite as his kind. England 





Let our YANKEE keep its stand, 2 
Unlike any in the land. FOR 
As in content, so in guise, YANKEES 
Let it never standardize, 
Is the plea, from heart and head, EVERYWHERE 
Of a Yankee, born and bred. 

Rose G. Dayton * 


Dear Yankee: 


I noticed in recent number of your maga- 


sine an advertioement for a Cape Cad Cottage A oreo convenient and attractive little coffee table, with a top 
for sale in New Hampshire. My query now is of solid birch sixteen inches wide and twenty-four long, about 
that of a recent writer to the New Hampshire eighteen inches high. Weighing but eight pounds, it is light enough 
Troubadour: Just what is a Cape Cod Cottage to carry easily at arm's length and folds automatically as you pick 
anyway? it up and stands sturdily on its legs. Push down on it with one hand 

The name seems to be applied to any clap- and it opens for use. Ideal for tea, coffee and a multitude of other uses 


board one-story dwelling. The cottages so Solid Birch, stained Maple, Mahogany or Walnut. Finished with 


alcohol and water resistant lacquer, each coat hand rubbed. Care- 
fully packed in individual cartons. Shipping weight packed about 
12 pounds. 


named offer as great a varicty as so-called 
Boston Baked Beans. 

Cape Cod Cottage must mean one distinct 
type of dwelling, presumably originating on 
Cape Cod. But help us out, will you, and tell No. 53. Price at factory, Littleton, N. H........+++++0+0++$6.,00 
us what that type is? We wouldn't know the ; 
genuine article if we saw it now. MAR-NO-LAWN, INC. Dept. Y53__— LITTLETON, N. H. 

‘ery truly yours 
R. B. Surre, REQUESTS FOR OUR **YANKEE NOTION” FOLDER WILL BE GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 
Boston, Mass 
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On the wooded banks of the Woonasqua- 
tucket, in the State of Rhode Island, 
stands a great Mill, a mile around. It is 
a New England institution. In it are 
manufactured the famous ESMOND 
blankets, favored by sleepers the world 
over. 

ESMOND blankets are warmer, with- 
out being heavier, because the famous 
“Pelage” process provides a soft, fluffy 
undernap that keeps chill out, warmth 
in — just like the finest fur. 


MOTH-PROOFED by latest scientific 
s 


meth .see ESMOND blankets 

. today ...in new fall styles and | 
colors...at New England’s better 
stores. | 


ESMOND 


**Pelage’’ 
BLANKETS 


Send 10c for 13” x 18" Bunny Esmond 
me. Children love it! 

THE ESMOND MILLS 
Esmond, Rhode Island 
Granby, London, 
Quebec England 











| A BARGAIN FOR YOU & 


Because we have to move 


Catentes house, craftsmanship details. Five fireplaces. Two 
cres, shude trees (old maples and elms), flower garden. 
Shed fixed up for hobbies or lounging 


Located in the Berkshires 
28 miles from Hartford, 128 from New York City 
# Write: Box RE26 
#8 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 











If you have a stream 


MAKE WATER WORK! that will filla 6’ pipe 


and a drop of 10 feet or more — you can 
2 aN 


generate enough power tolight your home, 
* 
6 


pump water, run machines, etc. Put water 
to work! This 127 page book, ‘ lower De- 
velopment of Small Streams,’ tells how. 
Profusely illustrated. Answers all ques- 

tions about water power equipment. 

3rd Edition. $2 postpaid. Return in 


129 Mill Street nage, Mass. 








.~@ 5 days if not satis 
$ RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
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Just Among Ourselves 








; was flattered this past 
month by words of praise from The New 
England Quarterly, that distinguished historic 
review of New England life and letters, pub- 
lished in Orono, Maine, by a board of edi- 
tors which includes Samuel Eliot Morison, 
at present cruising in the Southern Atlantic 
on the old Columbus route. It carries no 
advertising and, as the old saying goes, 
“crosses all its t’s.”” Besides many interesting 
titles in the current issue such as “The 
Origins of ‘Johnny Appleseed,’” and 
**Characters’ in Early New England,” 
there are some 28 full book reviews and 


| many short notices. When you renew your 


subscription to YANKEE this year, remember 
that you’ll want the Quarterly, too. It costs 
$4.00 a year and the address is Orono, 
Maine. 


x WwW 


Other flatterers this month: Mark S. 


| Watson, Editor of The (Baltimore) Sunday 


Sun; Preston Herbert, Jr., of Westchester 
County’s Happy Landings (he’s the son, as 
you may know, of Carey Maple Syrup Com- 


| pany’s able president); Editor Rotch of the 


Milford Cabinet; Fred E. Hornaday of Amer- 
ican Forests; and Frank E. Prendergast, 
Editor of Industry, one of the most (if not 
the most) successful magazines of its kind 
we know anything about. 


xk“ wk 


Our bubble of pride is soon pricked, how- 
ever, by the tiniest of glances at what has 
been going on around us. Henry Seidel 
Canby’s Thoreau (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, $3.75) is here. This is a really 
great book that grows greater as you look 
back upon it. 

Henry Canby is one of the best equipped 
pilgrims who has ever visited the Shrine of 
Concord. Odell Shepard, Van Wyck Brooks, 
hordes of others, have been there before him, 
but what they took away does not seem as 
expertly pointed or modelled as is Thoreau. 


x we 


Chard Powers Smith has come forward 
just now to reénforce our belief in the good 
things of life with his new book Artillery of 
Time, published by Scribners, New York 
($2.75). It is a novel about the Civil War 
from the Yankee point of view and, as you 
go from chapter to chapter through it, you 
get pictures of the 1850’s that are just as real 
as the red on this fall’s MacIntosh apple 
crop. Captain in the Field Artillery during 
the last war, town official, robust, pains- 


| taking, he brings to America a book we have 


long awaited. His editor, Max Perkins, is to 


| be congratulated. 





Prentiss Mournian, author of Jn Those 
Days, published by The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York ($2.50), “grew up in 


Maine, on Paris Hill, the loveliest place in 
the world.”” So Mrs. Mournian’s book, with 
its yarns from the lips and papers of her 
108-year-old grandfather, is the “real thing 
from way back.” The one about the “‘Divil,” 
on page 26, is particularly fine, and there are 
plenty more like it. It belongs on a hundred 
million bookshelves. 


x we 


Some months back, we had the pleasure 
of a visit here with Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, Jr., distinguished architectural critic, 
scholar, professor at Wesleyan, and intimate 
of our good neighbors, the Harry Seaton 
Rands. Mr. Hitchcock at the time was help- 
ing us with the preparation of an architec- 
tural series for YANKEE which we now have 
in our files, ready for an early spring issue. 
He was unable at the time to write this 
series for us, as he was working on his book 
Rhode Island Architecture, recently published 
by the Rhode Island Museum Press, Provi- 
dence. It is “a pictorial survey of three hun- 
dred years of Rhode Island building, ar- 
ranged in part chronologically, in part 
topically.” Get it for your own architectural 
good. 

x Ww 


“It is about a mouse 
Who wrote a story about 
Benjamin Franklin. 


“These are some of the chapters in it. I will 
mark some that are especially good. I, Amos. — 
We invent Franklin stoves. — Electricity. — 
That kite. — The Battle of Versailles. — And 
of course he always wore his fur cap. 

““P.S. There are eight more chapters besides 
those I wrote down not exaggerating. And I 
think it a very good book because I have read 
it twice and am expecting to read it twelve 
times.” 


Such is the comment on Robert Lawson’s 
Ben and Me (Little, Brown & Co., Boston), 
handed to me by our ten-year-old, who was 
given it for review. If that is not enough, you 
will remember Mr. Lawson as the fasci- 
nating illustrator of Ferdinand and Mr. 
Popper's Penguins. 


x“ wR 


Another of those folks who were inad- 
vertently omitted from last year’s YANKEE 
book trail series is Louise Kent Andrews of 
Beacon Hill and Kent’s Hill, Vermont, good 
and capable wife of Ira Rich Kent, long 
time successful editor of Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Many of Mrs. Kent’s friends, 











. since that unfortunate omission, have spoken 
loudly for her, but nothing perhaps speaks 
as loudly as her own book, just out Paul 
Revere Square (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$2.50). Mrs. Kent has created a delightful 
scene which every Yankee will recognize. 
Leave it on your guest table this winter for 
youngsters up to 70. 


kx x 


We notice on Reynal & Hitchcock’s fall 
list this year the publication of The Patient’s 
Dilemma, by Hugh Cabot ($2.50). Written 
apparently (we have had no review copy as 
yet) for each one of us 130,000,000, our guess 
is that this book by this noted member of the 
Mayo Clinic, who was born in Boston, 
August 11, 1872, is a welcome contribution 
to present-day considerations of America’s 
medical welfare. 


di & 
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New England and Boston will welcome 
Alfred J. Loomis’ Ranging the Maine Coast, 
published recently by W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany of New York ($4.00), and illustrated 
by Edward A. Wilson. Mr. Loomis takes you 
right on board his sloop, the Hotspur, and 
carries you down East and back again with 
all the charm and graciousness he hands out 
to the other members of his crew and friends 
along the way, such as Sandy Moffat, Linc 
Colcord, Pete Verrier, and Sam Morrison. 
We gather from the book that the author is 
not a Democrat, but he is something of an 
historian and guide: “Sagadahoc deserves 
equal rank with Jamestown”; “Christmas 
Cove is one of Maine’s choicest harbors”; 
“Portland has the finest fresh water on the 
New England coast’; ““The Camden Hills 
are among the finest of God’s creations”; 
“Roque Island has the most perfect beach in 
Maine.” The illustrations are swell. 


How publishers “get” authors is a subject 
which has often interested many people. Ran 
across an instance of this last week when a 
lady dropped in who had been at the Writ- 
er’s Conference in Durham, N. H., this sum- 
mer. She told us of one Barrett Parker who 
had attended the conference as a “‘scout”’ for 
Little, Brown. The lady in question, defi- 
nitely encouraged by the staff of the con- 
ference to try a book, was subsequently ap- 
proached by the scout for the first look at it. 

So, when we were reading recently The 
Sacred Bullock and Other Stories, by Mazo de 
la Roche, a Little, Brown publication 
($2.00), we wondered if this author had 
come to this publishing house in this way, 
too. Probably not, as we imagine she sold 
manuscripts to the Aflantic long before she 
appeared in book form. However, her writ- 
ings for Little, Brown have been for some 
years now of rare quality and value. The 
stories in this volume are good stories 
reason enough to read them. 

nn & 

“Scouting”? reminds us of Clay Perry and 

his recent Underground New England, pub- 


lished by Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, 
Vermont ($2.50), parts of which appeared in 


YANKEE some months ago in the form of an 
article (July, 1937). A relative of the late 
President Coolidge, Clay Perry makes his 
words stretch a long way — and this de- 
scription of New England’s caves is no ex- 
ception. As Stewart Holbrook said of it in a 
recent Herald Tribune review, “It’s a grand 
book all through.”’ Clay was one of the first 
to hunt us up here, way back in 35, in the 
original one-room office. He’s been a staunch 
and steady friend ever since. 


Ww wn 


Turning to cookery news for the moment, 
aside from the advance notices of Maine 
Foods, by Doubleday, Doran, for publication 
next month, there is Nellie I. Brown’s 
Recipes from Old Hundred, published by M 
Barrows and Company of New York. It 
deals with 200 years of New England cook- 
ing, and if while rambling around your attic 
you happened on your grandmother’s rec ipe 
book, chock-full of favorite dishes and house- 
hold hints, you’d have the same thrill of 
discovery that awaits you in these heirloom 
recipes. Scattered throughout are hints to- 
ward perfection, preserved carefully from 
the many at Old Hundred Inn at Southbury, 
Connecticut, that 
“Mother used to make.”’ It’s not a complete 


famous for its dishes 
index to cookery, nor does it pretend to be, 


but having it will certainly add to your 


reputation as a cook 


Other doings of interest: Aroostook Publi- 
(Box 506, Maine) an- 
a volume of poetry by Philip M 


cations Houlton, 


nounce 
Marsh 
“firsts,” 
Marsh 


a real ““comer.” 


($1.50), and, if you’re interested in 
it might be well to pick up a copy. 
, author of Rebel last year, we consider 


Mrs. Louise S. G. Perry, at the Wheaton 
College bookstore, and Miss Katherine 
Burton, assistant English professor there, 


have started the Periwinkle Press which con- 
sists, as far as we can see, of a hand lever and 
a table top. Editions vary from 50 to 200 
copies. Customers extend from Paris to 
Newfoundland include Harvard, Grolier 


Club and New York Public 


Library. 


at 


From the New York Post of September 14, 
Rhoda 
White’s column, 


last, subscriber Robinson encloses 
W. L. “Take a Look.” 
After stating that the “best blood of New 
England was drained off long ago,” it ends 
up something like this: “If you prefer to 
spend your summer in an imitation fisher- 
man’s cottage, dressed in handwoven 
woolens like an imitation Scotch peasant, 
to roar around in the golf 
locker-room bar about ‘that fellow Washing- 
ton,’ then, welcome to New England, and 
New England is welcome to you.” Which, 


emerging only 


we suppose, is an impression New Yorkers 
would enjoy rather than the more common 
one that we still Indians running 
around tomahawking people, when they 


have 


aren’t digging their way out of snowdrifts 
(Continued on page 31) 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Americana 








A NOVEL OF THE DAYS 

WHEN A CITIZEN OF MAINE 

WAS A CITIZEN OF THE 
WORLD 


CAPTAIN ABBY and 
CAPTAIN JOHN 


By Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin 


The chronicle of a man and wife of 
Maine, John and Abby Pennell, 
of Casco Bay — a story from the 
heart of the sailing ship era around 
1850. It tells, by logs and letters 
and diaries, of a wedded life spent 
continuously on the ocean, of the 
rearing of children there; of storms 


and earthquakes and tidal waves 


A book of a great ship family, a 
great captain, and a great sea-faring 
mother, told by a great “Yankee” 
$2.50 


writer 





HOW YOUR GRAND-FOLKS 
FOUGHT, LIVED AND LOVED 
IN “THE HAMPSHIRE 
GRANTS" 


IN THOSE DAYS 


By Prentiss Mournian 


Here are a thousand and one homely 
details, heroic, absurd, tender, of 
family life in the frontier days. The 
tales are drawn from the reminis- 
cences of Uncle Hiram Reynolds 
who died in 1937, just short of 108 
years old. In his youth he knew men 
who had fought in the Revolution 
and the stories they and his relatives 
told him are added to his own 


experiences $2.50 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN Co. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The HOTEL 
SHERATON 


River, 91 
Bay State Road, Boston; permanent 


overlooking the Charles 


and transient accommodations; un- 
excelled cuisine and service, moder- 
ate charges; ample parking space. 
The Hotel Sheraton offers a quiet 
atmosphere and personalized serv- 
ice. We are away from the noise and 
bustle of the city yet accessible to 
everything. Only a few suites open 


for the forthcoming winter. 
* 


Seencer L. Sawyer, General Manager 


Hotel Sheraton Hotel Fensgate 


Kenmore 2960 
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NATIVE YANKEE 
ABILITY 


to develop individualistic land- 
scapes in the best Yankee tradi- 
tion 


Intimate knowledge of the prob- 
lems and limitations of Yankee 
soils and climate .. . 


A large stock of plants proved 
suitable for Yankee gardens 
. grown in the heart of Yan- 


keeland. 


Our landscape consultants await 
your call. 


Our catalog is yours for the 
asking. 


WYMAN’'S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: Framingham 6191 
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you'll do well to make a 50% grade 

















Second Annual 


“New ENGLAND Days’ 


Quix 





Try this one on your friends, and on yourself. 
You should know all the answers. Our guess is 
. well 
Answers are on page 21. 


call that “‘passing.”” 


1. What has the name of Alfred Critchlow 
to do with the ruff of the neck of a wild 
Siberian boar? 

2. What famous New England spice com- 
pany was founded just three years after the 
War of 1812 and is still going strong on Spice 
Street, Boston? 

3. What traditional New England indus- 
try which has paid out in New England over 
59 millions in wages and supplies these past 
25 years may be seriously affected by quota 
limitations expiring February 29, 1940? 

4. What is the only brand of hash or 
stews or beef loaf that has ever been ac- 
cepted by the Council of Foods of the 
American Medical Association? 
card 


5. Where is the largest greeting 


establishment in the world? 

6. Is there any such thing as an antiseptic 
which is also an anesthetic? 

7. What company invented a_ cooker 
which made possible the making of cod-liver 
oil right on board trawlers at sea? 

8. What New England company is em- 
phasizing the slogan “Made in New Eng- 
land By and For New Englanders’’? 

9. What 15 major chain store companies 
are coéperating, October 19 to 28, to 
dramatize the pageant of New England 
agriculture and industry? 

10. What ginger ale company started out 
in 1881 by selling sweet cider? 

1. What world renowned Cambridge, 
Mass., “‘shoe stain” factory will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary next year — with two 
fourth-generation representatives of the 
founder’s family actively connected with the 
business? 


12. What does the familiar ““K”’ stand for 


in the middle of the name of the guiding 
force of the Rexall organization? 
13. What company was offering pure 


vanilla to housewives in 1840 on Tremont 
Row, Boston, opposite King’s Chapel? 

14. What gelatine is named after a famous 
rock? 

15. What “White House” has grown so 
large that it has had to be moved recently 
within the walls of a ten-story building near 
the Boston Army base? 

16. What 
vented Polaroid 


brilliant Boston scientist in- 
and what is Polaroid? 
17. Why is New England a good incu- 
bator for young business? 

18. What razor company is now taking in 
your old razor as part payment for a new 
one? 

19. What match factory has recently 
moved to East Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 
making paper matches by the mile? 





1840—1940 





A Century 
of POLISH 


W HITTEMORE’S 
SHOE POLISHES 


New England Products that have 
helped carry the New England tradi- 
tion all over the world. 
A DRESSING FOR 
EVERY KIND OF SHOE 























GOOD ENOUGH TO SING ABOUT 


— 
Try this to the tune of 7 ; 
Good Spirits for . Johnny” pa; aaa 
OH - 40-FATHOM ne 
IS THE BRAND 
OH FORTE-E-E 
FATHOM-M 






I'LL SHOUT THE NEWS 
THRU-OUT THE LAND 
OH GIVE ME 
40-FATHOM-M 


6 Fath, 4 it! 
AS 


Fresh, Quick-Frozen, Salt or 
You get the best when you buy this brand 





Canned 


40-FATHOM FISH, INC., BOSTON 








The NAME that has 
ALWAYS meant QUALITY/ 
——EE—— ad 
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BLUEBERRIES 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 
country; best plants grown; prices right 
Booklet 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 
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YOUR YANKEE ALMANAC 








Helpful Hints for You to Use This Coming Month . . 


. Humor... 


Interesting Dates . . 


. Comments . . . Observations 





NOVEMBER - 1939 





LIFE PRESERVER “WRECKAGE 


UM 
TEAMER PORTLAND 





The Loss of the Steamer Portland 

Forty-one years ago, November 26th, ona 
stormy Saturday evening the big passenger 
steamer Portland, with 176 people on board, 
sailed out of Boston harbor into the snowy 
night 
lief is widespread that once she left the pier 
never heard from again, Cape 
and other web-footed Yankees 
like our contributor, Dr. T. 
know better. 

The skipper of the Pilot Boat, then eight 
miles off Boston Light ship, sighted the big 
white paddle wheeler. At 9:30 Captain 
Thomas of the Bucksport Schooner, Maude 
S., 4 miles off Bass Rocks, saw its dim 
white form in the gathering storm, Cap- 
tain Cameron of the Schooner Grayling and 
Captain Frank Stream of the Schooner 


. and oblivion. Though the be- 


she was 
Codders 
H. Eames, 


Florence Stream passed her two hours later 
but a dozen miles from this spot. She was 
making heavy weather. Just before mid- 
night the Schooner, Edgar Randal, 14 miles 
south-east by Point, 
Gloucester, passed so close to her that her 
badly damaged superstructure was clearly 
seen. Apparently she was even then being 
blown sternforemost across Massachusetts 
Bay to her rendezvous with destruction. 
She lived through the night, for early Sun- 
day morning, the Schooner, Ruth M. Mar- 
tin, clawing her way around Peaked Hill 
Bars, four miles off Highland Light, Cape 


east of Eastern 


a lull in 
the storm. A little later the keeper of the 
Race Point Life Saving Station heard a 


Cod, clearly sighted her during 


steamer’s whistle blowing as if in distress 
A few minutes after 7 o'clock Sunday eve- 
ning a life belt with name Portland on it 
came ashore. Other wreckage followed 

and thereafter bodies. 


Peaked Hill Bars the 


the bottom. Watches recovered from the 


Somewhere off 
*ertland had gone to 


bodies were all stopped between 9 and 10 
o'clock. 
Boston’s Greatest Fire 
began on the night of November 9, 1872, 
continued well into the evening of the 
following day. The loss was placed at 
75,000,000. The entire section of the city 
south and east of Boston’s present news- 
paper row and north of Summer Street was 
gutted. Here were centered great cotton, 
leather warehouses, and all 


woolen and 





October Almanac Contributors 
Mrs. Marion Seagrave, Uxbridge, Mass. 
William H. South Britain, 

Conn. 

Arthur F. Stone, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mrs. H. B. Patten, Tilton, N. H. 

Mrs. Alice M. Snow, Stowe, Vt 

Mrs. Elizabeth Skinner Pressler, Keene, 
N. H. 

N. M. Southwick, Leicester, Mass. 

G. Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

L. C. Haswell, Ludlow, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte Estey, Providence, R. I 

Charles L. Stratton, Hollis, N. H. 

Miss Dorothy Pitkin, Scituate, Mass. 


Garrigus, 


November Almanac Contributors 


Dr. T. H. Eames, Arlington, Mass. 

S. C. Towle, Enosburg Falls, Vt 

Ralph Eastman, Boston, Mass 

Chet Shafer, New York City 

Philip Allen, Walpole, Mass 

Mr. Metcalf, East Walpole, Mass 
Charles O. F. Thompson, Bristol, R. I 
Dorothy K. Slayton, Weston, Vt. 
Harry Benzler, Prospect, Ohio 

Lucina Lombard, Gorham, Me 

Anne Dalton, Plymouth, N. H. 

K. E. Doop, Burlington, Vt. 

Olive C. Robinson, Longmeadow, Mass 

















Wide World 


Jeanne Ladd, 15, of Su ampscoll, Mass., won 
the national Title of American Legion Strutting 
Drum Majorette at the recent American Legion 


convention in Chicago 


the large clothing establishments. ““Three 
newspaper offices, six banks, two churches 
were snuffed out.’ Everything on the har- 
bor front was destroyed. Firemen stretched 
in the gutters to avoid the terrific heat 
were cooled by streams from companions’ 
Sixty 
Federal 


hoses. buildings on both sides of 


Street were dynamited in vain 
Frantic merchants spread their salvaged 
When it 
was all over, Chicago, whose great fire 
had 


goods out on Boston Common 


been but eleven months before, 
wired: “We will share with you whatever 


we have left.” 


In the War of 1812 
Mr. Mark Rice of Burlington, Vermont, 


built himself what is probably the first 


bomb-proof shelter in the new world under 
his home on Main Street. Mr. Rice had 
alarm, for 


some Burlington, 


high above Lake Champlain, had in its 


cause for 


time to repel enemy ships in the bay with 


cannon and the British were near. The 


| 
unusual thing about the Burlington shelter 
was that in many respects it was nearly 

identical with constructed 


those now 


abroad. 
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A Chance for Smart Yanks 


to swap some of their smart ideas for some- 
thing really useful is being offered by the 
Walpole Woodworkers of Walpole, Mass. 
The Woodworkers, who are makers of 
cedar and hurricane fences, and small 
} wood novelties, are looking for any prod- 
ucts to make from pine, oak, or cedar. 
Inquire of Mr. Metcalf. 


Largest Turkey Business 










Graphic Features 


Mrs. Agnes H. Hose of Lakeville, Conn., 
Raises Turkeys 








in the East is that run by Mrs. Hose at 
Shagroy Farm, Lakeville, Conn. She is 
marketing some 30,000 birds this year and 
has as scientific a plant as one can find. 
Her system is to have a man in her employ 
on range at all times with the particular 
turkeys he is responsible for. When the 
range is changed — as it is frequently — he 
remains with his birds. 


November 5, 1605 

was the day in which Guy Fawkes and his 
powder laying conspirators had their plot 
to blow up the king and the House of 
Lords nipped on the very eve of fulfillment. 
In England the day still has meaning and 
occasional celebration. There is probably 
but one community in the United States 
which remembers the day at all. That is 
the town of Bristol, R. I., “‘a bit of old Eng- 
land stranded on the shore of a new con- 
tinent.’’ A tenacious hangover from ances- 
tral ways this holiday. ““The bells are rung, 
tar barrels are burned, an anvil is some- 
times fired off (this is a new one, firing off 
an anvil) and the boys attest their frontic 
joy by knocking off each others’ hats in the 
daytime, and carrying 
front gates in the evening.” 
We All Wore Ear Muffs 
in our childhood days, and liked it, but 
the inventor of these wonderful appliances 
has been almost forgotten. It was Chester 
Greenwood, of Farmington, Maine, a lad 


























away people’s 
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with inventive genius and sensitive ears. 
He made the most of both and for nearly 
sixty years was sole purveyor of his somber 
black ear muffs to postmen, policemen, 
farmers and country boy. A younger gen- 
eration has now made gorgeous colored 
muffs fashionable. More than 4,000,000 
pairs were sold at Farmington and Mil- 
ford, Conn., the centers of the industry, ac- 
cording to the Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald. 


“Tanksgivin” 
De Presidente, he’s one beeg man, 
He’s lot more smarte i be. 
Dat’s why probly sumtings he do, 
Look kinda quere too me. 


Las weke i rede he lak fur chang 
Tanksgivin dae dis yere, 

An mak her cum 1 weke ahead, 
So Chrismus aint so nere. 


He tink he help de biznes mens, 
Dat’s whot his mesage sae, 

I tink miself he’s go for fish, 

An want more tam for sta. 


Bi whot i rede, sum udder folks 
Is tink de sam i do, 

Mebbe it take sum “‘fire side chat,” 
To put dis nu scheme thru. 


*Cours on mi farme it’s simpul ting, 
To chang mi plan one weke, 

But i’ve chang it now so many tam, 
Mi hed aint kno mi fete. 


So i tole mi ole “‘bonne femme,” 

No use to git xcite, 

We’l ete turkey an pumkin pie, 

Wen de calendur sae its rite. 
BATISTE. 


Hay Harpoon 

When it to buying hay from 
a neighbor’s barn the smart thing to do was 
to find out what lay inside the stack (the 
front was always good grade). To do this 


came 


the buyer would use a long handled iron 
hay tucker. The tucker didn’t “‘tuck,” but 
simply penetrated harpoon fashion (and it 
greatly resembled a harpoon) well into the 
stack. Pulled out, it would carry on its 
barb indisputable proof of the inside hay. 


For Sneezers Only 

is this story of a Vermont covered bridge 
and a good old-fashioned sneeze. It seems 
that the Great-Grandfather of the present 
generation to whom this is still a favorite 
family yarn had his home about a mile 
and a half from the old Gorham bridge. 
Now Great-Grandpa was a_ wonderful 
sneezer, and always at night he’d let out 
one whopping big one, regular as taxes, 
just before he drove into the barn. Great- 
Grandma got so she’d listen for it. It gave 
her just time to put the finishing touches on 
dinner and have it piping hot on the table 











when the old man came in. And the sys- 
tem never failed but once, that is. 

On that night, somehow or other, 
Great-Grandpa reached the sneezing 
point right in the center of the high, echo- 
ing covered bridge. Great-Grandma hear- 
ing the faint but familiar sound hurried 
the meal onto the table. She never could 
get Great-Grandpa to understand why he 
got his victuals cold. 






















Hunting This Year 


fail, be good. 
Typical] from most sections the following re- 
port of Game Warden George Proctor of 
Wilton, New Hampshire: “‘Not for a great 
many years have we had such an abun- 


should, unless all signs 


dance of game birds and animals as this 
year. A dry spring and grouse and pheas- 
ants and smaller game had a good chance 
to live. A wet spring is bad for all young 
game birds and animals. Deer were never as 
plentiful as this year. Owing to the few 
foxes caught and shot last fall and winter, 
the crop this year is a bumper one.” 


If You Know Your Pumpkins 


the fact that Harry Benzler of Marion 
County, Ohio, still makes pies from pump- 
kins he raised in 1938 must seem some 
sort of record. He says they have kept all 
their original flavor and plumpness. Mr. 
Benzler has kept one of his pumpkins since 
1916, the inside as well as the outside dried. 


“Whatever Else You May Say 


about Thanksgiving,” an old-time Yankee 
farmer northern New Hampshire 
told us the other day: “There just has to 
be plenty of pie, mince and pumpkin. The 
best mince pie my mother ever made was 
when Uncle Cyrus shot that big bear up 
on the Mountain Road. Out of the 450 
pounds of meat everybody in Moderation 
village had aplenty to eat fresh or to salt 
down into mince meat with 
sticky brown sugar and spices.” 


from 


molasses, 
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The Sportsman Speaks 

theoretically at least, a language of his 
own. He speaks of a bevey or a covey of 
quail; a plump of waterfowl; a goggle or a 
skein of geese; a brood of grouse; a stand of 
plover; a sleuth of bear; a nest of rabbits; a 
fall of woodcock; a gang of turkeys; a pack 
of wolves, and a herd of deer. 

We believe he is no longer bothered, 
however, with such intricate mazes of 
terminology as are found in old sporting 
manuscripts: exaltation of larks, skulk of 
foxes, watch of nightingales, murmuration 
of starlings, chattering of choughs, a 
singular of boars and a pride of lions. 


lot Too Late to Insulate 


your winter camps and buildings now. 
Outside areas along the foundation line 
should have a coat of heavy tarred pa- 
per which in turn should be banked 
with leaves, sawdust, balsam and spruce 
branches, or similar material. Weather- 
strip windows or seal the cracks with a 
roll of cheap tape. Then there is that idea 
of applying sheets of cellophane to your 
entire inside window area thus providing 
an air space between the glass and cello- 
phane. Eaves need calking. Board up sin- 
gle walls with wall board or plaster them. 
And separate stoves in each room, even 
after your storm doors and windows are 
} on, make plenty of sense when the mercury 
is near the zero mark. 


Fare Enough 

Jim was an old-time Yankee conductor, 
who one time had a passenger run from 
Woodsville to Concord, down one day and 
back the next. One trip a female passenger 
tried to get a boy, plainly fifteen years old 
at least, by on half a ticket. Jim was civil, 
but immitigably “sot” on the evidence of 
his eyesight. Seeing that she must pay up, 
the woman spitefully remarked that next 
thing he’d be wanting her to pay fare on 
her old valise. When he finished punching 
the ticket, Jim drawled, ““Wa’al, doos look 
some’s if *twas a dum sight more’n twelve 
years old.” 





The Name of Horace Mann 
(1796-1850), 
school system, 


father of our free public 
stands high in the list of 
great Americans. Born in Franklin, Mass., 
he was for of the 
A lit- 
tle over one hundred years ago he took this 
appointment and became a pioneer in de- 
veloping public schools. In 1848 Horace 
Mann was elected to Congress and in 1853 


eleven years secretary 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


he became president of Antioch College 


“ Aunt Debby Used to Tell 
our fortunes in tea grounds,’ 
YANKEE Here’s the system: Pour 
the grounds into a cup. Shake them well 


writes one 
reader. 


about, drain off the moisture and allow to 
settle. By the lines and figures formed the 
fortune Birds signify trou- 
ble; the moon, high honors; a star, happi- 
ness; a coil, an enemy; a ring, marriage; a 


is determined. 


tree, good health; straight lines, long life; a 
difficulties 
come news; a lily, a long and happy life; a 


mountain, ahead; a letter, wel- 


woman, great joy; a cross, misfortune; a 
clover leaf, luck; a child, expenses; a fish, 
travel; a heart, money coming in; a dog, 
faithful friends; the 


luck; an anchor, 


sun, greatest good 


business success; zig-zag 


lines, change in plans. 





Woodchuck Grace 


In the early days of a litthe Maine town 
times were hard, money scarce and roast } 
woodchuck was often the main dish on the | 
bill of fare. The minister making his rounds | 
of the little community was always ex- 
pected to take a meal with each family of } 
his parish and while the good cooks did 
their best to devise new ways of cooking the 
meat, it remained woodchuck just the 
The minister was as we say fed up. 
Going one day to visit a family where he 
was hoping for a change of diet he was 


same. 


disappointed to find the ubiquitous roast 
woodchuck on the table. 

“Brother 
asked the rose in his 
place and fixing the meat platter with a 
cold eye began: 


Goode, will you say grace?” 


host. Brother Goode 


“Woodchucks hot and woodchucks cold, 
Woodchucks young and woodchucks old, 
Woodchucks 

tough, 
Thank the Lord we’ve had enough!” 


tender and woodchucks 


Yankee” Inquired 
of Ralph Eastman, the Grand Fugatto of 
the N. E. Mounted Cod & Cabot District 
of the Guild Of Former Pipe Organ Pump- | 
ers, when the 1939 meeting of this organi- 
zation was to be held. “Put it down as 
18th or December 8th” 
reply forwarded from him by 
Pumper Chet Shafer “The dates are 


either November 
was the 
Oop- 
tional. You might add that if the meetings 

are not held on either date this year, the } 
same dates will probably be selected for 
1940, 1941 1942. We reserve 
the right to change these dates... . I 
feel sure that this information is all that is 
needed to keep the readers of YANKEE in- 
formed as to program.” No doubt 
there'll be plenty of wind on either date. 


rld’s Fair 


York were turned at 
N. H., by George Pearson 
a million of them. Price of the canes range 
75¢ to $1.00 each. 


and 


our 


All Canes for Wo 


in New Center 


Ossipee, 


from 








On New England Gridirons In November and December 


1938 


Score 


Where 
Op ponents Played 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
} Am. Snessnattonel vs. Cortland 
Th . Springfield 
Amherst 
New Haven 


Amherst vs. Mass. State 
Arnold vs. Montclair Thr. 
ston College vs. Alabama 
Poly.. ° ..... Boston 
Boston U. vs. Manhattan. . ; . . Boston 
Bowdoin vs, Bates ° . Brunswick 
rown vs. Tufts Providence 
Colby vs. Maine Waterville 
Conn, Univ. vs, Lowell Textile Storrs 
Holy Cross vs. Providence... . . Worcester 
Northeastern vs. Springfield. . . Boston 
Vermont vs. Rensselaer. . . | Burlington 
Wesleyan vs. Coast Guard Acad. Middletown 
Williams vs. Union /‘lliamstown 
Worcester Tech. vs. Rhode Is- 
d .. .Worcester 19 to 


an 
Yale vs. Dartmouth New Haven 6 to 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 (NIGHT) 


a a Acad. vs. eet 
bu ew London 0 to 


Where 
Opponents Played 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


Lowell 
Springfield 
Amherst 
Waterville 
Cambridge 
Worcester 
Orono 
Durham 
ston 


1938 
Score 


Am, International vs 
Textile 
Amberst vs. Trinity 
Colby vs. Bates 
Harvard vs. Army 
Holy Cross vs. Temple 
Maine vs. Bowdoin 
New Hampshire vs. Tufts 
Northeastern vs. Upsala 
Norwich vs. Vermont Northfield 
Rhode Island vs. Conn. Univ... Kingston 
at. Anselm vs. Catholic U . Boston 
ingfield vs. City Col. of N. Y. Springfield 
Weslenen ve. Williams iddletown 
Yale vs. Brown . New Haven 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 (NIGHT 
Coast Guard Acad. vs. Mass. 
State New London 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Boston College vs. Boston U.. . Boston 
rown vs, Conn. Univ.. .... Providence 
Dartmouth vs. Cornell . Hanover 
Harvard vs. New Hampshire. . Cambridge 


Where 

Played 
Worcester 
Lowe 


Opponents 
Holy Cross ve. Carnegie Tech 
Lowell Textile vs. Norwic 
Mass. State vs. Rensselaer 
St. Anselm vs. Providence 
Trinity vs. Wesleyan 
Tufts ve. Bowd: in 
Vermont vs. Middlebury Burlington 
Williams vs. Amhers' Williamstown 
Yale vs. Princeton New Haven 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Boston College vs. Kansas State Boston 
Harvard ve. Vale Cambridge 
Mass, State ve. Tufts Amherst 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
Brown ve. Rutgers Providence 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
Boston College vs. Holy Cross. . Boston 


ADVANCE BOUQUETS TO: 
Amberst, in the Little Three League 
Colby and Maine, for splitting Maine League lead 
St. Anselm, for small college tit 
Vermont, for ing Green Mt. League lead 
Tufts, for best improvement over 1938 


Hartford 
Medford 





/] 


over 





‘= eyed the sleeping old 
man contemplatively, that still-frosted 
January night, by the light of the glass 
lamp. Barzillai ““chawnked” his quid, 
turned it in a cheek no tenderer than 


ox-hide. Ezekiel sucked at a broken 
T.D., which gurgled throatily. His 
chair was tilted back at a perilous angle 
against the kitchen wall, and his thin, 
patched knees were drawn up close 
under his jaws. 

Old Ahab sighed in his sleep, which 


was troubled, and _half-opened his 
bleary eyes. 
“Cur’ous, ain’t it, how Ahab kin 


sleep with his eyes open?”? murmured 
Barzillai. ““That’d give me fits. ’'d give 
the ole feller a mighty good settin’-up 
about that ef I was in your boots, Zeke. 
Huh! He’s *bout as accomodatin’ as a 
hawg on ice, Ahab is! This here eye- 
open sleepin’, I’d breck him of it, ef they 
was any breck to him. I’d larn him, 
even ef I had to bust his haslet out!” 

“Shucks, I don’t mind it none!’ 
Ezekiel mumbled round his pipe-stem. 
“I'd a gret sight ruther have him do 
that ’n to talk in his sleep, same’s he 
doos— mostly “bout Vyeeny, too. 
Seems like he was a-visitin’ with her, 
times. He’s doin’ on it now, stiddy. 
Much ’s anythin’ I can do, to stan’ that. 
Makes me madder ’n hops. Don’t like 
it, Barzy! Wouldn’t, not ef I was to set 
up with him a year. But what common- 
sense kin anybody expect out of an ole 
fuddyduddy like him, goin’ on eighty- 
six?” 

They lapsed for a while into moody 
silence. The tick-tack-tick-tack of an an- 
cient wooden clock filled the room. The 
corners of the room were somber with 
shadows; the air smelled stived and 
sour, with the peculiar reek so char- 
acteristic of houses in winter when every 
crack is stuffed or pasted-over to exclude 
the night air. 

Barzillai glowered at the clock, 
watching the glint of its pendulum 
swinging behind the oval opening in 
the painted landscape on the clock’s 
base. 

“I hear he’s med ye a bastin’ good 
offer. What was it?”’ abruptly demanded 
Barzillai, raking his bristly chin with 
crook’d fingers. ‘“‘What was his offer, 
hey?” 

“See him through, fer the place,” 
answered Ezekiel with cheerful brev- 
ity. 

“Goin’ to take him up, be ye?”’ 

“Dunno, yit. Shhh-hhh!”’ 

Their eyes turned to the old man 
lying in the old, roped bed in the far 
corner. Now he was stirring, blinking; 
he threatened to wake up, which would 
have been fatal to any more ‘“‘visitin’.”’ 


ia 
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Zeke noiselessly unlimbered himself 
from his chair, tiptoed across the creak- 
ing floor—a lean, gangling figure — 
and thrust a torn almanac cover down 
between the smoky lamp-chimney and 
the brass stay. 

Old Ahab, his eyes thus sheltered, 
sighed and nestled like a baby. He 
dropped back to sleep — the thin, light 
sleep of advanced old age. The murmur 
of his shallow breathing filled the kit- 
chen. Amazingly frail the old man 


Ahab’s 
Watchers 
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England died shortly 
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this manuscript. He lives on 
— equalled by no one in his 
mastery of the ‘North 
Country’ scene, dialogue, 
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looked, and ancient. Twisty veins 
snaked on his deep-furrowed brow. His 
long thin hands, long and crooked, 
were spatterdashed with brown mot- 
tlings. There he lay under the crazy- 
quilts, a mockery of the stout-armed 
Ahab Buck who, even so little as twenty 
years ago, had “driven river’ with the 
toughest of the lumberjacks, had been a 
master-hand with pickpole and cant- 
dog, had always been “right up on his 
bean-water”’ to roister or to labor. Hot 
and wild his youth had been. His mid- 
dle-age “tough as a b’iled owl.’ Old 
age had found no easy task. But now 
Ahab was worn and cold, so cold that 
even with his bed hauled into the kit- 
chen, he shivered under half a dozen 
patchworks. 

“Ye might do a dummed sight wuss,” 
opined Barzillai, resuming the conversa- 
tion precisely where it had broken. “A 
dummed sight wuss!” 

“Yup.” And Zeke spat into the cor- 
ner. 

“The place is wuth six hundurd an’ a 
half. Pooty good stand o’ buildin’s, an’ 





the shingles on the house ’most span- 
fired new. Fairish barn, silo, linters an’ 
all — though ye’d need new stanchels. 
Ice-house, an’ a chanst fer hens. Wood- 
lot ain’t too bad. Ye could yard up some 
pulpwood, up that ole go-back rud. 
An’ — take the logan an’ the interval — 
cut enough hay to winter two or three 
crutters. Yep, a right smart o’ hay. 
Make some money here, slick’s grease. 
Well, why don’t ye take him up?” 

“Well, I dunno.” 

*““They’s some hives here, too. Ye’d 
git some bees’ honey. Sell it fer a good 
figger down to the hotel, fer summer 
comp’ny. Ef ’twas me, Zeke, I'd have a 
gret part of a mind to take the ole feller 
up, an’ see him through till he’s laid 
low an’ out o’ his mis’ry, in exchange fer 
the place. I would, so!” 

“Well, mebbe. But still, I’m kinda 
dubrous. ’Tain’t all clear profit.” 

** *Tain’t?” 

“Nup. The one what watches him 
out has got to put up a monyment fer 
him an’ Vyeeny, not less ’n fifty dol- 
lars.”” 

“What? Fif-ty?” 

‘*That’s the figger.”’ 

“‘Jeems Rice!” ejaculated Barzillai, 
aghast. In his agitation he swallowed 
some tobacco juice. 

Ezekiel nodded, with indignant mien. 
He iterated: 

“Yes, sirree bob, fifty’s the figger!” 

“Well, of all the ongodly, sinful 
wastes! That ole lummox! Allus ben 
poor as poverty in a gale o’ wind, poor 
as pooduc. An’ now goin’ to blow fifty 
dollars on a monyment!” 

“Ain’t it the ’tarnal limit, though? 
But the devil an’ Tom Walker couldn’t 
change him. I can’t argy him out-a it, 
no way in this world, try as hard ’s I’m 
a mind to. Says he’s allus wucked like 
death-to-niggers, in the woods an’ on 
the drive, an’ now he wants suthin’ to 
mek it up to him — him an’ Vyeeny.” 

**'Tsss-tsss-tsss !”” 

“He bought him his graveyard lot 
more °n six months ago, an’ it’s a good 
un, too. I reckon Ethan Osgood, the 
und’taker, kinda torched him up to. 
Ethan, he’ll git a rake-off on the mony- 
ment, an’ o’ course he’|l make the fun’ral 
as expensive as he kin.” 

“Ain't thar,” presently queried Barzy, 
ruminating his quid, ‘“‘ain’t thar no way 
to beat him?” 

“Don’t none, An’ I 
studied a power of a lot over it.” 

“Sam Cooper, he’s got some amazin’ 
bargains in second-hand gravestuns. 
Mebbe ye c’d git suthin’ marked down 
from fifty dollars to thutty-five, or even 
thutty, hey?” 

*“Nup!” Ahab, he says it’s got to cost 


see vowny, | 











fifty! He’s riveted solid to that p’int. 
Says he’ll hev it put in the writin’s. 
No way out on’t, in this here livin’ 
world. An’ that ain’t all, nuther. ’Mem- 
ber that ar littlke Minervy Peters as 
used to visit em, fore Vyeeny had her 
last stroke, an’ was took?” 

*“Mmmmmm?” 

““Ahab, he thinks she’s one o’ the 
white hen’s chickens. Reckons she’s 
jest what the doctor ordered. Well, I 
gotta give that little nimshy twenty-fi’ 
dollars.” 

“Ye ain’t!”’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I have,” Zeke 
affirmed. ‘‘That is, ef I take the job.” 

“Oh, land!” And Barzillai vented 
some of his emotion at this fresh con- 
tretemps, by worrying a fresh ““chaw”’ 
from his plug, much as a dog worries a 
recalcitrant bone. Outside, a_ shrill 
creaking told of wagon wheels tooling 
along the road. A frost-sprung nail in 
the kitchen shingles leaped. up, then 
clattered back to the roof and skittered 
down to the eaves. Black, keen winter 
stared in at the vacant window panes, 
through holes in the frost-furred glass. 

Barzy was first to speak: 

*“An’ ye gotta do all his victualin’ an’ 
pervidin’, long as the ole cuss hangs on?” 
“Uh-huh. Pay fer it, myself, too.” 

“Hmmmmph!”’ 

“So p’raps ye see now why I ain’t so 
over-’n-above sot on takin’ him up, not 
ever fer the house an’ land an’ all the 
collat’ral. Ef I take this here offer, I'll 
be puttin’ myself right out. I'll have to 
quit at the spool-mill, an’ my pay ‘Il 
go to Tophet. That’s all right, too, ef he 
tuckers out inside a reas’nable time. 
But s’posin’ he don’t, what then?” 


“Sure, that’s right,” admitted Barzy, 
‘“‘what the hell, then?” 

*“*S’posin’ he has them writin’s done, 
an’ I bind myself to ’em, an’ then he 
takes it into that obstinate ole head o’ 
his that he ain’t a-goin’ fer to die, arter 
all what then? I’ve heered tell o’ some 
o’ these here ole fellers dwindlin’ along 
fer years. An’ his fam’ly, the Warrenses, 
is an all-fired tough stock. Tough an’ 
rugged is what they be!” 

“Yup, that’s so. But Ahab, he’s ben 
a-failin’ up fast, ever sence Vyeeny 
died. Ye see, y’rself, he’s all shrivelled 
up to a goolthrite. I never see a man 
wizen up like he’s done the past year. 
Then too, this here capuluptic stroke 
he’s had fust, or second?”’ 

Zeke held up two bony, huge-knuck- 
led fingers. Barzy nodded, the lamp- 
shine raw across his bristly face, glinting 
in his cold, blue eye. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“Well,” Barzy continued, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “‘I’d hate to give ye 
any bad advice, but I reelly don’t think 
ye’d be runnin’ a mite o’ resk to hev 
Jim Cates drive out in the mornin’ an’ 
do them writin’s. Third stroke allus 
fixes “em, an’ then beside,” hopefully, 
“he might drop right off, afore it hits 
him.” 

‘*“Yeah, that’s so, too.” 

“Better ‘tend to it while he’s got his 
mind. I think it’s a doubt ef he keeps his 
senses much longer. Ye might lose the 
place, entire, an’ never git nawthin’ 
even fer the three weeks ye been here 
a’ready, nuther.” 

“Dunno but what ye’re right, Barzy. 
I'd hate like all git-out to git beat now, 
after all I ben through. It’s ben danged 
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onpleasant here, all alone with him, 
helpless an’ all. An’ he’s that spleeny! 
Say, he wants his milk het, an’ —” 

“No!” 

**s a fact! An’ once he even ast me to 
read to him, outa the Banner. Kin ye 
beat that?” 

““Gosh, he don’t want much! He must 
think this here is a hotel.” 

“Well he don’t allus git all he asts 
fer. The wusst of it, though, is that ole 
foolisher all the time makin’ a to-do 
*bout Vyeeny. He’s mournin’ an’ takin’ 
on, the hull ’tarnal time —an’ what 
fer? Jest his wife, an’ she’s ben dead as 
hay, more ’n ten year. You’d think, by 
crimus, twas all his cows as died! I jest 
can’t abide it. Hafta mek him shet up 
an’ then he'll blubber an’ beller, an’ 
cry.” 

“The ole man cries, doos he?” 

“He cries real tears, yes. sir, salter’n 
the briny ocean,’ Zeke indignantly af- 
firmed, launching a shot at the corner. 
“Cries, like a hy-sterical ole woman; 
that what he doos. An’ when he gits 
started, he’ll keep it up longer ’n the 
moral law. Meks me sick, Barzy, till 
I’m plumb ready to throw up my shoe- 
taps. Oh, ’tain’t no cinch, watchin’ ole 
Ahab out, now /’m a-gonna tell ye! An’ 
whether I’d resk a year of it, or six 
months, fer the sake o° gittin’ this here 
place well, I dunno 

The clock said yes-no-yes-no, with 
panicky indecision. Old Ahab stirred 
again and stretched his gaunt hand out 
over the patchwork quilt the patch- 
work that Vyeeny, now forever resting 
from all the harsh labors of a New Eng- 
land farm, had made so many long 
years ago. Zeke, with a horny thumb 
tamping down the ashes into the heel of 
his pipe, did not see the old man’s grop- 
ing gesture, but Barzy’s weasel eye 
caught it. 

“Zeke,” quoth he, “‘Pow’ful slim, the 
ole man is, thinner ’n a shirt on a bean- 
pole, ain’t he? I'll give the ole cuss a 
couple o’ days more at the outside.” 

Silence again. 

Zeke broke it. “Tell ye what I will 
do, by cripes. Ye come round here ter- 
morrer mornin’, an’ be witness to them 
‘ar writin’s. an’ I'll hev Jim Cates bring 
out a good big long-necker o’ rum. from 
the Pond. Are ye on?” 

“Betcha life!’ 

“Shake, on *t!” 

“Here!” Their hard hands clasped. 
“An’ good luck with the place, Zeke!” 
Barzillai glanced at the clock. ““What? 
Ten, a’ready? Say, I hadn’t no idee 
"twas so ’tarnal late. Well, I gotta start 
myself an’ claw fer hum. Gotta be hy- 
perin’. What time, termorrer?” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Courtesy A. E. Goyette 


1902 Model Ford, the twenty-seventh car off the first *‘ Assembly line” 
Over Commonwealth Avenue 


Hills In High... 


“ 


HAVE HAD SOME SETBACKS ... 


SO WILL NOT BE 


ABLE TO SHIP PROMPTLY . . . WE ARE ALSO ANXIOUS TO 
SEND DOWN THERE THE BEST POSSIBLE MODEL WE CAN 
GET HOLD OF SO WE CAN IMPRESS CONSERVATIVE NEW 
ENGLANDERS WITH THE SUPERIORITY OF THIS CAR.” 


y an wrote James Couzens, 
Secretary of the Ford Motor Company, 
to Philip A. Williams, Jr., of Boston, 
Mass. . . . Ford Motor Company’s first 
New England distributor. 

It’s a long trek back to those days 
over roads that neither Mr. Ford nor 
anyone else could or would walk again 

. days of patent litigation, cutthroat 
competition, heartbreaking experimen- 
tation. 

But back there in the dim past it is 
interesting to see from here and now the 
beginnings of a great organization 
how a good New England Yank, when 
Henry Ford needed him most, sold 
“more cars . than any other agent 
except John Wanamaker.” 

This man, Philip A. Williams, Jr. 
(now of Longmeadow and Siasconset, 
Mass.), wasn’t rich. He began as a shoe 
salesman for R. H. Long in New York 
City; graduated to a partnership in a 
Chicopee bicycle business in 1900; rose 
to become friend of governors, bankers, 
merchants, movie stars, opera singers 
senators, educators — to lead fraternal 
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and other organizations of every kind 

to be honored by his countrymen — to 
retire among the enjoyments of these 
honors not the least enjoyable of which 
he considers his membership in the 
Nantucket Wharf Rat Club. 

Had he some inherited traits which 
particularly qualified him to help Ford 
in these trying years? The pages of his 
scrapbook reveal a “‘natural born sales- 
man and publicist,” a good business 
head, a will to get on, and an uncle 
George H. A. Williams— who was 
connected with Abbott Downing Com- 
pany of Concord, N. H., for over sixty 
years . . . shippers of stagecoaches in 
trainload lots to the West. 

It is not a story that is written hastily, 
for there is room in it for reflection on 
the courage and the labor that put Ford 
over. There’s a lesson in it for us, for our 
children, for our children’s children 

. a lesson that will quicken the 
veins of any true American and make 
him want to get on with his own com- 
paratively small job . . . first thing in 
the morn. 





Henry Ford wasn’t even president of 
his own company then. He was vice- 
president. John S. Gray was president, 
Alexander Malcolmson was treasurer, 
and James Couzens, who had been a 
clerk in coal-dealer Malcomson’s office, 
was secretary. The first “‘horseless car- 
riages’’ had appeared in 1893; the first 
Company with which Mr. Ford was 
associated — the Detroit Automobile 
Company — he left because of disagree- 
ment with what he considered its “‘hold 
up” policy on repairs. This Company 
continued under a name now well- 
known. Mr. Ford then organized his 
own company in which this same Mr. 
Couzens had bought ten shares in 1903 
for one thousand dollars . in only a 
twenty-eight-thousand-dollar company. 

On January 13, 1904, the factory 
wrote that “Our Mr. Ford yesterday on 
Ford machine 999 made a mile on the 
straightaway in 3934 seconds, beating 
previous world’s records by 63% seconds” 
. .. and six days later, on January 
19th, our P. A. Williams, Jr., put his 
signature to this agreement (here short- 
ened) with the Ford Motor Company: 

Territory: Norfolk, Worcester, Suffolk, 
Plymouth, Essex Counties and the City of 
Springfield in the State of Massachusetts. 

Duties: . . . Do all in his power to sell 
automobiles and to carefully and thoroughly 
instruct all purchasers how to operate 
them. Keep parts on hand. Maintain prices. 
Advertise. 

Remuneration: 20% discount from retail 
prices; 10% on direct sales by Ford. 

Quantity: Agreed to take 100 cars 
5 in January, 5 in February, 10 in March, 20 
in April, 30 in May, 20 in June, 5 in July, 5 
in August. 


“Phil” got busy. In February, Lucius 
H. Elmer of Hartford, Conn., pur- 
chased a two-cylinder model A car 

which he in turn sold to J. B. 
Hollis of that city (delivery was made in 
May). Thus was born the first Ford 


P. A. Williams, Fr., and his 1904 Ford 























- dealer in the United States...a 
dealer who later became a millionaire 
and scrawled his acknowledgment of 
those millions to Phil on the flap of an 
envelope at a later day this way: “Hello, 
Phil, you will see that you are responsi- 
ble for my millions instead of Henry. 
Good luck. ‘Lou.’ ” 

In March, Dr. J. H. Kearney of 145 
Prichard Street, Fitchburg, wrote in 
that there were no Fords in his town and 
he’d “like an auto if practicle in my 
business.” Phil sold him one. In this 
same month, J. W. Skene of Lewiston, 
Maine, bought three machines... 
wanted brass railings on them. Ford 
made him put those on himself. 

But it wasn’t any bed of roses for 
Phil . . . or his companion-distributor 
Wanamaker. Revealing is the news- 
paper advertisement by the latter in 
New York papers at this time . . . il- 
lustrated by a scarecrow hanging from 
a lamppost; reproduced herewith. 

Phil, already seven cars ahead of his 
quota, wanted a demonstrator that 
would climb the Commonwealth Av- 
enue hills. This would make Boston 
take notice. This would please his deal- 
ers of that day... Fred Randall, 
A. E. Morrison, Herbert M. Snow, 
George H. Lowe, Mr. Gilmore, F. P. 
Williams, R. F. Coburn, George Neth, 
Russell, Daisko, J. H. MacAlman, C. I. 
Campbell, K. A. Skinner, Benjamin 
Smith, Harry Fosdick, and Alvin Fuller. 

The Company had one that would, 
so they said, climb a twenty-five per 
cent grade with a load of two people 
and a start of thirty feet . . . in high 
gear. This same car with four people in 
it and a tonneau top could do grades of 
ten to fifteen per cent on roads that 
were soft. But Phil didn’t get this car 
until well into November. 

In the meanwhile business had to be 
gotten. A car for R. G. Hayes of Dover, 


Urs. Henry Ford and Edsel at Ormond Beach. 
Fla. 1904 








Whenever anyone says ORD a hl oa 
yells “Boo!” at the top of his voice. 

Some people believe in bogey-men. Some people event belicve | 
this bogey-man: They don’t see the strings that pull him, and the | 
straw that he is stuffed with; nor the wind horn back of him. 

One of our customers went around to see other automobiles, be- 
_ fore deciding on the FORD Motor Car; and happened to mention the 
fact that he had the Ford in mind. The salesman immediately said: 
“I advise you to have nothing to do with it. If you buy it, you are 
ae ee are They have 4 
lot of lawsuits already.” 

That's the Bogey~man's story. That's the only 
argument egrinst the FORD MOTOR CAR. The 
Trust has no car to show in competition with it—henco 
the scare-crow and tom-toms. 

& couple of lawsuits were instituted, as soon es 
_ we took the agency for the Ford Motor Cars. They 
other suits of the kind, that have simply been instituted 
for edvertising purposes, nobody has erer bad any 
trouble out of them. And np others have been insti- 
tuted since. In fact, the courts wodld.net allow « 
congestion of suits brought for malice, whew the suits 
already instituted will settle the-controversy, end close 
up the Ford factory, if the Selden ‘petent aii be 
proven not to be worthless—as we and Ford, and about 
cars without a license by the Trust, believe ft te be. 

BUT YOU'LL NOT HAVE ANY TROUBLE, 
WITH EITHER THE MACHINE OR LAW- 
SUITS, IF YOU BUY A FORD—WE GUARAN- 
TRE THAT. 

But for $800, 


if a Runabest, 
for $900, if you 
want the Ton- 
nea, seating 
four looking for- 
ward, you'll se- | 
cure a car that 
has no equal on 
the market, at or 
mear its price. 
The Ford has 
« DOUBLE 
opposed cylinder, 
which prevents 
vibration, and 
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~ makes a power- 
ful,as well as de- 
lightfully smooth 
riding car. Peo- 
ple want it; and 
are buying it 
And only those 
that the Bogoy- 
men cah scarce 
| ‘are paying higher prices for vars that are not so good. ) 
Ready for immediate delivery, with our guerantee, te protect you from any | 
| trouble or cost over lawsuits. ys } 
Active Agents wanted in out-of-town territory. hes 
Baleqroomms.in Main Store, « tat Garage, 138-140 Bast 5 Las , 
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Mr. Ford, Edsel, Ned Broadwell, Alex Mal- 
colmson, Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Ford 


N. H., a full carload for Boston, one for 
Wheeler and Page of Marlboro, Mass. 
. . . and the new four-cylinder Fords 
on the horizon. 


April 8, 1904. 
Mr. P. A. WILLIAMs, JR. 
147 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

We believe it will be possible for us at this 
time to ship a 4-cylinder car between the 
10th and 15th of October. We would take 
your order on this basis and, if possible to do 
so, ship it; but you would not want us to ship 
the car unless it properly worked out any 
more than we would want to ship it, so we 
do not believe that it is to your interests to 
insist upon a certain date, regardless of 
whether or not the car is in condition. We 
feel, however, at the present time there will 
be no question of our ability to do it, but 
cannot bind ourselves absolutely. . . . 

Yours very truly, 
James Couzens, Sect’) 

Phil was getting reactions, by now, 
from some of his earlier sales. Elmer J. 
Smart, a Rochester, N. H., attorney, 
wrote in October that his car N 1025 
had gotten along fine until the trans- 
mission broke . caused, he believed. 
by want of careful attention in finishing 
the shafts of the triple gear. 

Customers were asking for more now, 


WANTED 


One 1904 Ford Car 
CHEAP! 


P. A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Siasconset, Mass. 





(for my 35th anniversary) 
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SPECIALS to YANKEE 


via its own exclusive R. F. D. Box 





Dearborn, Michigan 


The automobile industry has made almost 
incredible progress since the days of pioneering 
minds like Mr. Williams. It has not only done 
well for itself, but more than most industries it 
shares its prosperity with all lines of business, 
from farming to chemistry. In several depres- 
sions it has proved itself the leader into better 
times. 

Mr. Williams stands for a type of American 
enterprise of which many are anxiously won- 
dering whether it still may be found in this 
country. Henry Ford believes it is just as defi- 
nitely present and operative now as ever it was, 
but it is never so clear in the present as in retro- 
spect. It is a type of mind that belongs to the 
American people generally. They try the new 
things. They provide the great proving ground 
of actual testing by daily use. The American 
people are the most eager experimenters and 
most generous buyers in the world, and this 
primarily accounts for the freshness and va- 
riety of American inventive and constructive 
genius. There are always men like Henry Ford 
to catch the idea, men like Mr. Williams to dis- 
tribute it, and men like the early customers to 
use it. 

It is a fact worth noting that the first en- 
thusiastic buyers of Ford cars were doctors of 
medicine. It abolished the bother of hitching 
up a horse and slowly proceeding to midnight 
sick calls. 

W. J. CAMERON 


Hartford, Connecticut 

The first bicycles were sold in the United 
States about 1876 . . . evolved from the me- 
chanical hobby horse. The high front wheeled 
type, 56 inches in diameter, was common in 
the ’80’s as were the tricycles developed for the 
ladies. Pneumatic tires and free wheels for 
coasting came in the 90’s . . . when a fad of 
major proportions developed in both England 
and America . . . due as much to these im- 











too. For example, some who had or- 
dered the four-cylinder model wanted 
searchlights and running boards. Word 
from the factory on these things is en- 
lightening: 


. surprised you should ask for these 
things on the car as it is already a great deal 
more for the money than any other car on 
the market. It seems as though we cannot 
put enough on the car; that no matter what 
we do, somebody wants more. We do not 
think that a pair of lamps will sell or fail to 
sell Ford cars. We are not under any cir- 
cumstances going to increase the cost of this 
car by adding searchlights or any other 
equipment. . . .” 


Couzens wanted his advances of 
deposits against his cars right on the dot, 
too. No deposits, no cars, he’d tell Phil 


in those days and Phil would 


provements as to such organizations as the 
League of American Wheelmen who went out 
on the warpath for better roads, etc. 

This year on September 16th last a Wheel 
Club Reunion was held featuring ‘‘Mile-A- 
Minute-Charlie Murphy” and Teddy Ed- 
wards, who rode 100 miles a day for about a 
year for Columbia — 40 years ago. 

Lou ELMER 


Framingham, Massachusetts 

Some 75 or more old cars were entered in the 
Veteran Motor Car Club Gymkhana on the 
beautiful Macomber Estate at Raceland, Fram- 
ingham Center on Saturday, September 23rd. 

Major A. Erland Goyette of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, ran away with first prize in 
his one-cylinder 1904 Cadillac. Eleanora Sears 
took second prize in an old Simplex. An inter- 
esting and worthwhile event. 

Orro FARRINGTON 


Las Animas, Colorado 


One of the famous stage coaches of the South- 
west has been sold to pay a storage bill. The 
old coach, which once operated between Leav- 
enworth and Denver and whose passengers in- 
cluded Horace Greeley, President Grant and 
other national personages, was sold at sheriff’s 
sale for $4,500.00 to E. L. Elder. This is just an- 
other chapter in its interesting history. 

Years ago the coach was purchased by the 
Bent County Fair Association. When the an- 
nual celebration was discontinued the old 
vehicle was stored in the barn on the L. G. 
Kurtz farm. A few years ago the coach was 
used in a celebration and then was parked back 
of Elder’s garage. Later he cleaned the coach 
and kept it in the storeroom. 

According to prairie tradition it is the coach 
used by Mr. Greeley in 1859. It is known as the 
Greeley coach. The old coach was built in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 


A. F. 








have to scrape up the cash or else 

“Replying to your letter of yesterday, 
December 6th, I admire your nerve to 
wish to borrow $200,000 during the 
year 1905 was Phil’s answer from 
W. G. Morse, president of Springfield’s 
Second National Bank when he had to 
go for help. But Phil got it and he 
was still getting that and more as late as 
1923. 

The worst of the sledding was over 
by the winter, apparently. A Ford had 
come from Detroit and gone over the 
Commonwealth Avenue hills in high. 
Mr. Ford was busy with his new racer, 
and as the year 1905 rolled in Mr. and 
Mrs. P. A. Williams, Jr., were off for 
Ormond, Florida, on their wedding 
trip... with Mr. and Mrs. Ford. 
Little Edsel was in short pants. 

















For My Son on His Twelfth Birthday 


Autumn blew out last night with the winking stars; 

the crisp leaves whirled around corners, tossed and were gone 
to their stone-wall crannies. And lightly while you slept 

the first great flakes of the winter’s snow came down. 


Once more, as on that midnight when you were born, 

the crystal cloud swept over the darkened world. 

No longer a child, long-legged you sprawled in dream, 
your lashes young on your cheek, your brown hand curled. 


The candlelight gleamed on your hair as I said farewell 
to the boy you were no longer, while the hush 

of whiteness fell on the turning earth and softly 
weighed down the firs and the scarlet-berried bush. 


Your childhood was lost last night in the feathery weather, 

and while you slept I said farewell to its end, 

and smiled and promised you now far more than a mother. 

This morning, O brave and blithe, I give you a friend. | 
FRANCES FROst 


The Fall Birds 


Over the fields, the forest floor, 
Into the yard and at your door, 
The birds, the birds have come once more. 


They make a kind of light in dark 
Over the fence’s frost-burned mark 
The bluebird, sparrow, meadowlark. 


By flaming sumac, and asters’ bier, 
And where the colored trees fall sheer, 
All the old music passes here. 


Phoebes and warblers pressing on 
Across the blades of frosty dawn 
All too quickly they will be gone. 


Forget the fall and everything . 
Go out and listen to them sing, 
And almost it will seem like spring. 
DANIEL SMYTHI 


Applehouse 


Like some old vagabond who loves the sun, 

It shumbers here with autumn faring done 
Beside the country road, sack laid aside 

With treasure brought from hilly orchards wide. 


The springtime wonder of the orchard bloom, 
The glory made by summer’s silver loom, 
The happy murmur of the laden bees 

From hill and vale he gathered all of these. 


I watch him as he slumbers peacefully, 

Far more concerned than him that there should be, 
Tossed in his gray sack’s careless fold on fold, 

The shining harvest of the autumn’s fold! 

ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 




























































To the Explorers Club belong all, or almost all, of the world’s explorers. 
Its headquarters on 72d Street in New York — near the Natural History 


Museum - 


is a clearing house for yarns and a gathering place for men who 


have been everywhere and are about to go again. Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
is its President — past Presidents have been Admiral Peary, General 


Brainard, Roy Chapman Andrews. 


Here are six smart, very smart Yanks, all members of one of the most 
interesting clubs in the world. They would all like to eat Thanksgiving 


turkey in New England on November 30th 





Wiscasset, Maine 


Emerson Smith is known along the 
Amazon, in the Guiana diamond- 
fields, in Mexico, Hollywood and, of 
course, in the Explorers Club as 
“Tim.” Nobody knows why any 
more than they know why he does 
strange things such as spending 
months teaching a king snake to fight 
a rattler. Experts said it couldn’t be 
done, but Tim proved it could in a 
sensational movie and later took his 
king snake — the rattler was dead 

along the Amazon challenging all 
comers. Tim has painted Indians 
and hunted diamonds on the Maza- 
runi River, cruised up and down the 
Labrador coast, taken movies in 
Mexico, worked as technical director 
in Hollywood, and recently made 
the most sensational trip of his life 

to the altar with a beautiful Rus- 
sian girl named ‘Tanya. 





YANKEE wants “Six Smart Yanks” copy and 
pays $5 for accepted picture and full-typed page 
of facts. Aside from why he’s smart, we like to 
know where the Yank was born, where he (or 
she) went to school, if he’s married, how old he 
is and so forth. Maybe we won’ t use all the facts, 
but we like to know ’em. 
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Rutland, Vermont 


Dr. Walter Granger, the man who 
discovered dinosaur eggs in the Gobi 
Desert, likes better than anything to 
mull over piles of ““dragon’s bones” 
that the Chinese have collected for 
medicinal purposes and out of them 
build skeletons of prehistoric beasts 
for the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York. He was 
palaeontologist and second in com- 
mand of the Roy Chapman Andrews 
Central Asiatic Expedition. Dr. 
Granger was born in Middletown 
Springs and says “‘home”’ is in Rut- 
land, but he can easily find a peg for 
his topi on any bone of any fossil. 


Having left school in his third year of 


high school Dr. Granger has studied 
in the laboratories of the world to 
attain his position as a leading 
palaeontologist. He is at present 
Curator of Fossil Mammals in the 


American Museum whose staff he 
joined in 1887. He was President of 
the Explorers Club in 1935. 





or 23d — but not many of 





Woodstock, Vermont 


When Earl Parker Hanson was an 


undergraduate at the University of 


Wisconsin he visited Iceland during 
summer vacation for $1.25 — work- 
ing his way as a stoker. 

Though he says he and his wife 
now live on a Vermont hilltop, his 
mail usually has to be forwarded. 
Still, he claims to have been a 
Yankee for 300 years and says cer- 
tain parts of New England are so 
thick with Hansons you can’t spit 
without hitting one. Conducting a 
one-man expedition 20,000 miles 
through the jungles of the Orinoco 
and Amazon Basins led him to write 
his first book, “‘Journey to Manaos.”’ 
He has done research in South 
America for the American Geo- 
graphical Society and in Puerto 
Rico for the National Resources 
Committee. Incidentally, he is the 
liaison between YANKEE and _ the 
Explorers Club and just to hear him 
rattle off his friends’ adventures 
makes us want to pack up a hard- 
tack in our weekend case and nose 
out toward Cape Horn. 





























them will have the chance. 








Another Explorer who ought to have been included, but wouldn’t send 
his picture, is Bassett Jones of Nantucket, engineer, economist, fisherman. 
He did the vertical transportation which sends you up into the silver dome 
of the Empire State Building; wrote “Horses and Apples”; helped discover 
the Birdseye quick-freezing process; won accolades from Washington in 
connection with study of fish-conservation. At the moment he is consulting- 


engineer in charge of illumination at the New York World’s Fair 


which 


is perhaps why he was too busy to send in his picture. 








Boston, Massachusetts 


Mountaineers know Bradford Wash- 
burn as a climber of exceptional abil- 
ity. While enrolled at Groton School 
he threw himself to the top of almost 
every peak in the Mont Blanc chain 
of the Alps. He spent his summer 


vacations from Harvard (class of 


°33) exploring the Alaska Coast 
Range. Later the National Geo- 
graphic Society sent him through 
the Yukon; he studied Mount Mc- 
Kinley from the air and was the first 
man to climb Mount Lucania, until 
then the highest unclimbed peak in 


North America. For the past four 


years he has been instructor at 
Harvard’s Institute of Geographical 
Exploration, teaching surveying from 
the ground and from the air. At 
present, aside from being one of the 
youngest members of the Explorers 
Club, he is perhaps the youngest 
head of an important museum. He 
heads the staff of the New England 
Museum of Natural History, the 
second oldest institution of its kind 
in the United States. 


Hardwick, Vermont 


When Philip Cummings was three 
years old they tied him to the porch- 
rail to keep him from running away. 
He wanted to explore everything in 
Hardwick including the cookie-jar. 
He was educated at Rollins College 
and the University of Madrid and 
by the time he was thirty he had 
been in the Atlas Mountains, the 
““Never-Never Land” of Australia 
and had been lost, dressed in a 
sarong (a strip of cloth worn as a 
petticoat; we looked it up) in a vil- 
lage called Kandy in Ceylon. Cum- 
mings collects songs, languages and 
people from the Sioux Indians of the 
Dakotas, or the Arabs in Africa or 
the Islanders in the South Seas. He 
says he is known as a linguist simply 
because he can’t bear not to under- 
stand what is said wherever he is. 
Last year Cummings married Cor- 
nelia Weston, daughter of the inven- 
tor of the exposure-meter, standard 


part of every expedition’s photo- 
graphic equipment. She likes ex- 
ploring but not Polynesian spears. 











SIX 
SMART 
YANKS 





Hadlyme, Connecticut 


Just out of New York Art School 
W. Langdon Kihn was offered his 
choice between going west to paint 
Indians and going to Europe. He 
chose the Indians, went, saw, painted 
and had a show that was an imme- 
diate success. Through ceaseless 
work and great ability he has de- 
veloped into an outstanding por- 
trayer of Indians and Indian life 
He commutes between Hadlyme and 
various Indian reservations. When 
he gets a bit fed up with Indians he 
takes time off and paints murals 
from Alice in Wonderland for his 
daughter and from the life of Nathan 
Hale for the Nathan Hale School in 
Meedus, Conn. He has had fifty 
private shows, has twice that many 
pictures hung in permanent ex- 
hibits, and has illustrated nine books. 
Ten years ago he took a shot at 
painting cafés in Paris, landscapes in 
Brittany and gypsies in Spain — but 
he came back to his Indians. 
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, AGO I discovered an 
odd-shaped, -red-painted wooden con- 
traption in the loft of a nearby dis- 
mantled house; an old cider hand- 


press 

I proceeded to pull away from the 
machine broken barrel staves, the 
remnants of disused beehives, and other 
odds and ends which surrounded it in 
careless disorder. Then I slipped a rope 
noose around the press, lowered it care- 
fully to the floor below, and hauled it 
over the dusty road to my three-mile- 
distant homestead orchard. 

The method of operating the newly 
acquired “‘cider-mill’” demanded con- 
siderable “‘pondering on.”’ The old-time 
presses first crushed the apples by pass- 
ing them between wooden rollers. Then 
heavy weights further crushed the en- 
suing pomace, giving forth plentiful 
streams of apple juice which ran into 
a great vat. But no rollers came with 
my presently discovered treasure. The 
“bucket” of this press held but three 
gallons. My leverage was insufficient to 
crush whoie fruit. So we fetched out two 
large wooden chopping trays with their 
accompanying knives and proceeded to 
fill a two-bushel basket with Baldwin 
windfalls, slightly bruised but otherwise 
entirely satisfactory — chopped the ap- 
ples into coarse chunks. As fast as a tray 
was full, we emptied it into the “bucket.” 
Betweenwhiles, we placed a_ large 
earthen butter crock beneath the press. 
When the press was entirely full, I ad- 
justed the wooden “head.” Then we 
worked the lever. Slowly, streams of 
amber juice flowed into the crock below 
as more and more pressure was applied 
from above. More chopping of apples 
followed. Two, three . . . five crocks 
filled as we all worked far into the after- 
noon. Finally we drank to satiety and 
called off work for the day. 

Early the next morning we brought 
from the corn barn a sturdy oak barrel, 
placed it on two wooden “‘horses,’’ and 
**spelled”’ the sides to keep it from rolling 
onto the ground. 

Then we brought several pails of boil- 
ing water from the kitchen stove, poured 
it into the cask, and “‘stood”’ it for an 
hour or more; emptied and rinsed the 
keg with clean, cold, well water . . . in- 
serted a wooden “tunnel” in the top 
bunghole, and poured the cider through 
it until a queer gurgling sound indicated 
to us that the cider had reached near the 
top of the hole. Now it was time to drive 
in the bung and remove the barrel to 
the cellar. 

In that day, none of the cellars in our 
neighborhood had bulkheads. Conse- 
quently all commodities of any size 
which entered the homestead basement, 
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Pressin g 


Out Cider 


BY J. ALMUS RUSSELL 


Recipes by Louise Crathern 
Russell and Nora Roberts 











had to pass through the double kitchen 
door and also through the equally wide 
single cellar door. Great yard-length 
strap hinges supported all of the doors 





Square Dances 
By Ralph Page 


AD an interesting talk the other 
H night during intermission with a 
group of people. Like a lot of others, 
they believed that all of our dances 
came from England. 

As Al Smith would say: ‘Let’s look 
at the record.’ America is a melting 
pot of all nationalities. All of our im- 
migrants brought to this country their 
own native dances. The changes and 
steps of many of these figures have 
been incorporated into our own 
dances. Especially is this true in our 
quadrilles. We have seen and called 
changes that were wholly Finnish. 
Others are mixtures, Italian, German, 
Swedish or Norwegian. 

Nor is the contradance formation 
definitely English. Many European 
countries have the same set up. 
Lithuania has some startlingly beauti- 
ful contras. Then, for example, there 
is the Danish Weans the Wadinal 
which once seen can never be for- 
gotten. An Italian Tarantelle —a 
flirtation dance — is also of Contra 
formation. So, too is the Scotch 
Patronella, the Norwegian Old 
Woman with the Staff and the Ger- 
man Vetter Michel. The Irish, 
Scotch, and French Canadians have 
had a far greater influence on our 
steps than have the English. 

Guess we have stuck our neck out 
far enough this month. We didn’t 
start out to preach a sermon. My good 
friends in the English Folk Dance 
Society, please select your softest 
brickbats. Next month we’ll tell you 
how the Nelson Quickstep originated. 

For dates of dances, see October Issue. 











and kept them from sagging. Each door- 
way easily admitted a standard-sized 
cider cask with room to spare. 

By means of heavy well-seasoned oak 
planks, we constructed an inclined plane 
up and over the granite doorsteps. Still 
more planks made a similar but steeper 
skidway into the basement from the 
cellarway entrance above. Now we 
rolled the barrel from the orchard to the 
front door, upward to the kitchen floor, 
and thence to the cellar-door, looping a 
stout rope around one end of the cask, 
noosing the other end. Inch by inch, 
we slid the keg downward, slowly and 
evenly, to the earthen cellar-bottom. 
Once there, a few moments’ work suf- 
ficed to turn the container on end and 
bolster it into position on the long 
wooden rack. There it kept company 
with a dozen or more barrels of hard 
cider and vinegar — holdovers from the 
last and previous years. 

Now I removed the top wooden bung. 
In the course of a month great white 
masses of ferment “worked out” of the 
new cider. Then I tapped the keg and 
drove a new wooden plug into the hole 
thus made. For a limited time the chil- 
dren were permitted to drink the cold 
sparkling beverage. Unfortunately for 
them, however, our haying-time help 
preferred hard cider, the product of 
several months’ slower “‘working.’’ Con- 
sequently, most of the cider was saved 
for those men. 

Said one of them to me with his char- 
acteristically dry humor: 

“That thar cider be good stuff. It 
cools yer in the summer. It heats yer in 
the winter.” 

To our parents and their forebears, 
though, it had other important uses be- 
sides beverage or preservative purposes. 
Formerly sugar was scarce and expen- 
sive. My parents still held to the old 
ways. Consequently one product highly 
valued in our family was boiled cider 
(cider reduced by boiling to one-third or 
one-quarter of its original bulk). We 
used this “‘apple molasses”’ freely for en- 
riching and sweetening mincemeat, in 
making apple butter, as a sauce on pan- 
cakes; and particularly in the concocting 
of that sumptuous but little-remembered 
New England dish — boiled cider apple 
sauce. 

Were Mother herself making Bozled 
Cider Apple Sauce today, her procedure 
would be something like this: 


6 quarts of peeled and quartered 
fall sweetings 
3 quarts of boiled cider 


Mix together in a three-gallon aluminum 
kettle. Bring to a boil. Cook slowly until the 
apple quarters are soft but not mushy. If apple 
butter consistency is desired, cook slowly for 
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four hours. Do not use an iron kettle because 
iron darkens the apple sauce. 


MapLe Cer 


To one dinner tumbler of cold, sparkling 
apple cider (which has fermented to the effer- 
vescent, but not to the bitter stage, three to four 
weeks) add one tablespoon of thick maple 
syrup. Mix thoroughly with a spoon and serve 
at once. 

ApPLE SHORTCAKE 


Apple shortcake made with tart red-cheeked 
apples begs to be repeated all winter. 

No pale sponge cake for this, but an honest- 
to-goodness rich biscuit dough baked to a deep 
brown. One made on a nine-inch plate serves 
generous portions. Split and butter the cake. 
Sweeten to taste three large cups of apple sauce 
to which is added a dash of nutmeg. Have the 
sauce rather thick. Spread between and on top 
of the layers. Whip one and one-half cups of 
sweet cream until it reaches the glossy stage, 
sweeten and add one and one-half teaspoons of 
vanilla. Top each serving with the cream. 

Bakep AppLe DumpLinc with Harp Sauce 
Biscuit Dough: 
2 cups flour 
7 teaspoon baking powder 
2 teaspoon salt 


% cup shortening 
% cup cold water 


¥ 


Roll dough % inch thick and cut in six 
squares. 
Filling: 
6 Rhode Island Greenings 


3 tablespoons sugar 


2 leaspoon cinnamon 
6 tablespoons water 


Place an apple on each square of dough. 
Fill the cavity with '% tablespoon of sugar and 
cinnamon mixed, and 1 tablespoon water. 
Fold the dough around the apple and place 
fold side down in a buttered pan. Bake 50 
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Answers to 
“New ENnGtanp Days” Quiz 


on page 8 





1. Alfred Critchlow emigrated to Haydenville, Mass., 
in 1843 there to lay the toundations of what is now the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, oldest independent 
tooth brush company in America. Bristles for toilet 
brushes are imported mostly from Siberia and China as 
domestic hogs are too pampered t 
bristles 

2. Stickney & Poor 

3. American Sugar Refining Company. Puerto Rica 
and Hawaiian refined sugar limitations expire then 

4. ** Prudence made in New England by the 
Boston Food Products Company 

5. The Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
Street, Boston employs over 1000 people at pres 
ent ... occupies over a million square feet of floor 
space 

6. Yes. It is called Quinaloid and is made by de Muir 
Products Laboratories, Boston 
moist cosmetics 

7. E. L. Patch Company of Stoneham, Mass 
winners last October of Associated Industry's Merit 
Award for their ointment called Gadoment 

8. The New England Vinegar Works 
vinegar and jellies 

9. First National, W. L. Douglas, H. P. Hood, W. T 
Grant, United Cigar, Kennedy, Kresge, Liggett, A & P, 
Economy, Grand Union, Grant, Melville, Newberry, & 
Sears. 

10. Cliquot Club 

11. Whittemore Bros 

12. Louis “ Kroh” Liggett 

13. Joseph Burnett Company. 

14. Plymouth Rock Gelatine, made in Boston since 
1889. 

15. “‘White House" Coffee and Tea made by Dwin 
nell Wright Company, also manufacturers of the 
“Circle W" Coffee 

16. Edwin H. Land invented Polaroid, which is a thin 
transparent film that controls the vibrations of light 
that passes through it, arranging them so that they all 
vibrate in parallel planes. The principle is important in 
many ways; notably effective in sun glasses, headlights, 
etc. 

17. According to John E. Cain, mayonnaise manu 
facturer, it hatches out the best kind of breed uality 

18. Shick 

19. D. D. Rean & Sons 
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minutes in a moderate oven or until the apple 
is done and the crust nicely browned. Serve 
with hard sauce. 


Quince AppLe Sauce 


44 quart Rhode Island Greenings (pared and cut) 
Y%4 quart quince (pared and cut) 

1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons to 44 cup water 


Put apples, quince and water in closed kettle 
and set over very low heat. Cook slowly until 
apples are soft adding a little water if necessary. 
Cook from 15 to 25 minutes. Remove from fire 
stir in sugar, beat well with rotary egg beater c 
put through strainer, serve hot or cold 


AppcLe Murrins 


2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
44 teaspoon salt 

1 cog, beaten 

4 tablespoons melted shortening 

1 cup Baldwin apples, chopped fine 
44 cup milk 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt and 
sugar. Beat the egg without separating. Add 
the milk to it and then the shortening. Pour 
the liquid mixture into the dry ingredients and 
combine quickly. Add the apples and bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees F.) for 20 minutes. 


Appce Sauce Cake 


% cup shortening 3 teaspoons baking powder 


4 cup sugar 44 teaspoon nutmeg 
2 eggs % teaspoon cloves 


44 cup molasses 


2 ups pastry flour 


I 


V8 teaspoon soda 


] cup apple sauce 


» up raisins 


Cream shortening; add sugar slowly, beating 
in well. Add well-beaten egg and beat until 
well blended; add molasses. Sift together dry 
ingredients and add alternately with apple 
sauce. Add raisins. Bake in greased square bak- 
ing pan in moderate oven (350 degrees F ) 
about 1 hour. Makes one 9 inch cake 
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I, 1s the 150th anniversary of 
the United States Lighthouse Service 
this year — a service which has grown 
from a single light in 1716 at the en- 
trance of Boston Harbor to more than 
28,750 aids for navigation scattered all 
the way from Cape Race to Howland 
Island in the far Pacific. 

Slow to appear — Boston, 1716; Brant 
Point, 1746; Beavertail, R. I., 1749: 
New London, 1760; Sandy Hook, 1764; 
Cape Henlopen, Del., 1765; Charleston, 
S. C., 1767; Plymouth, 1768; Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 1771; Cape 


ment at public auction, he did not an- 
ticipate the events that followed. The 
lighthouse in question stood on a tiny 
bit of land known as Cedar Island, at 
the channel entrance to Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, New York. This lighthouse 
is a square building of residence-like 
appearance, built of huge blocks of 
Vermont granite. It is two stories in 
height with a slate roof, on top of which 
is a large but graceful cupola constructed 
of glass, surrounded by a narrow circular 
porch guarded by an iron railing. This 














Ann, 1771; Nantucket, 1784, 
and Newburyport in 1788 — 
these twelve lighthouses 
formed the nucleus of an 
evergrowing vigil, ceaseless 
since 1789, for the safety of 
persons at sea and in the 
air, that now includes buoys, 
lightships, radio beacons, fog 
signals, and bells. 

There has been romance 
in the lighthouse service 
the story of the Bates sisters 
at Scituate, Ida 
Lime Rock, the disappear- 
ance of Pollock Rip light- 
ship, collapse on Minot’s 
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Want to Buy 


THESE FIVE OWNERS DID AND | 
YOU LL CHUCKLE OVER THE FUN 


Lighthouse? 


THEY VE HAD 














Ledge — stories of courage, 

of tragedy, cf loyalty. The more than 
5,000 men and women in the service 
now can add to these tales of old with 
stories of their own. But, unique perhaps 
are these stories that follow of light- 
houses auctioned off by the government 
— sold into private hands to do with as 
they would. 

YANKEE got wind of these sales some 
months back, procured a list of pur- 
chasers and began a vigil of its own, 
which has taken it all around Robin 
Hood’s barn and back again. 

Some owners preferred strict privacy — 
wouldn’t allow us to as much as mention 
their names. One moved into his new 
lighthouse for three weeks, caught a 
heavy cold, and hasn’t been back since. 
Another, so stated W. R. Angell of the 
Continental Motors Corporation in 
Detroit, was “purchased for strictly 
business reasons and does not have any 
romance connected with it.”’ Still others 
were purchased and resold so many 
times that we never have caught up 
with the present day owners. 


Woes of a Lighthouse 
Purchaser 


When Phelan Beale, a lawyer in the 
financial district of New York, counsel 
for the New York Cotton Exchange and 
other institutions, purchased a light- 
house from the United States Govern- 
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porch enabled the keeper to maintain 
the glass free from mist. Inside of the 
cupola was a big old fashioned lamp 
with enormous wicks and supplied with 
oil. The building itself is elevated on a 
massive circular disk likewise composed 
of Vermont granite to protect the build- 
ing from high tides and wintry gales. 
The building is three years from a cen- 
tury old and had served as a guide to 
whaling vessels that ploughed the seven 
seas when Sag Harbor was the second 
busiest port of the United States. The 
predecessor of the present building had 
occupied this island from 1646 and 
guided Captain Kidd and his crew to 
their pirate refuges through the dark- 
ness of the night, when the pursuit be- 
came too pressing. In 1935 the Govern- 
ment decided to abandon all outmoded 
lighthouses and thereupon near Cedar 
Island erected an automatic light so the 
old lighthouse that served faithfully nigh 
unto a century was forsaken. The light- 
house keeper and his wife who had lived 
for fifty years in this desolate spot with- 
out heat or running water, retired on a 
pension and the lighthouse was offered 
at public sale to the highest bidder. Mr. 
Beale had 4,000 acres of game preserve 
on the Long Island mainland in the 
vicinity of Cedar Island. Mr. Beale did 
not wish the lighthouse to fall into the 
hands of strangers who might become 
nuisances, so in an odd moment sent a 





bid to the Treasury Department for 
$2,002.02. No action was taken by the 
Treasury until January, 1937, when 
Washington advised Mr. Beale that he 
was the owner of the lighthouse. When 
the announcement was made by the 
Treasury Department, the storm broke. 
The press in New York City as well as 
throughout the country were curious to 
know why a New York lawyer wanted 
a lighthouse on a desolate island. Vari- 
ous reasons were assigned. Some said 
the purchaser had discovered Captain 
Kidd’s treasure; others suggested dis- 
appointment in love. The shooting pre- 
serve swarmed with curiosity seekers. 
The U. S. Coast Guard took a strange 
interest in the trips of the purchaser to 
his newly acquired property. Water 
craft brought unwelcome visitors. In- 
stead of achieving the privacy that 
prompted the acquisition of the light- 
house, a flood of publicity ensued. Let- 
ters came from every state and many 
from foreign countries one from far 
away Formosa. Most of these letters 
applied for the job of lighthouse keeper. 
There were appeals for charity and let- 
ters of abuse because the purchaser had 
dumped his money into the Atlantic 
ocean instead of helping the needy. 
Children asked to be adopted and a few 
romantic females sought marriage de- 
spite the fact that the purchaser was a 
married man with progeny. Requests of 
all kinds flowed in— some pathetic, some 
ridiculous, some tragic. The vice-presi- 
dent of a trust company in Los Angeles, 
wrote to learn why a lawyer should want 
a forsaken lighthouse. The purchaser re- 
sponded that the lighthouse was sought 
as an inaccessible retreat to escape in- 
quisitive meddlers. The vice-president 
beat a hasty retreat. 

One correspondent implored that he 
be made lighthouse keeper, as the fresh 
air and sunshine would aid his recovery 
from a fearful gas attack suffered in the 
American Army at Chateau Thierry. 
This applicant, who signed himself 
“George R. Pontz,”’ persisted until defi- 
nitely advised that there was no open- 
ing. The letters came from a rooming 
house in a section of New York City 
known as “‘Hell’s Kitchen.”’ Six months 
or so after this correspondence had 
ceased, a government G-man, accom- 
panied by a detective lieutenant of the 
city police department, visited the pur- 
chaser’s office and asked if he could 
identify a photo out of the Rogues’ 
Gallery, of an escaped desperado from a 
Federal penitentiary, who had recently 
committed a murderous attack on a 
woman guest at an Atlantic City hotel, 
robbing his victim of valuable jewels and 
a large amount of money. 



































-Mr. Beale denied that he had an ac- 
quaintance among felons, whereupon 
conversation developed that shortly 
following the crime, the suspect had 
been traced to a rooming house in At- 
lantic City. The police were hot on his 
trail but unhappily arrived a moment or 
two after he had fled. Before departing, 
the suspect had burned papers in the 
grate. On a charred letter that disinte- 
grated when touched, the only decipher- 
able word the ink signature. 
‘“Beale.”’ It was the practice of this con- 
vict to address touching applications to 
persons whose names appeared in the 
public print. These pathetic appeals for 
a position would invariably elicit a 
reply. The gentleman would then forge 
the signature on checks and pass the 
same on the unwary. The G-men started 
an extensive tour of the “Beales” in 
eastern cities from Washington to Bos- 
ton. hence the visit to Mr. Beale’s office. 
The purpose of such visit was to ascer- 
tain if any letters seeking a position had 
been received by Mr. Beale from a per- 
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son bearing the name of one of the many 
aliases the convict used. A tedious ex- 
amination was had of the voluminous 
correspondence that the purchase of the 
lighthouse had invited. Finally three 
letters signed ““George R. Pontz” 
of the aliases used 
which the address of the felon’s 
refuge in New York City. It would be 
dramatic to end at this point by saying 
that the convict, through these letters. 
was captured, but when asked whether 
such was the case, Mr. Beale replied, *‘I 
did not ask. I acquired sufficient woes 
when I became a lighthouse purchaser, 
without inviting more.” 
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Barbers Point Lighthouse 


Barbers Point Lighthouse, on Lake 
Champlain about two miles south of 
Westport, New York, is now the sum- 
mer residence of Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Bulley, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Bulley’s 
interest in his lighthouse is more per- 
sonal than that of the usual purchaser 
of such properties as his grandfather 
owned a summer place at Westport, 
even before his birth, and he has the 
association of happy boyhood vacations. 

In the early days Essex County was 
quite a mining, industrial and farming 


Barsers Point LIGHTHOUSE 
Berore REMODELING 


The substantial wood shed at the rear, with colo- 
nial plumbing removed, was turned 90 degrees and 
connected to the kitchen to form maid's room and 
bath. The false window, in the old lamp room 
at right, was opened and now furnishes a vieu 
of the garden from the study. 


centre. Travel was by canal packet from 
Albany to Whitehall, at the head of the 
lake, and by lake steamer to the landing 
at Barbers Point, where all merchandise 
for the district, including Lake Placid, 
was unloaded for teaming to destination. 
That the iron ore of the locality has cer- 
tain desirable characteristics has been 
recently recognized by the acquisition 
of the Witherbee-Foote interests by 
Republic Steel. The first pressure blast 
furnace in America was erected at Port 
Henry, eight miles south of Barbers 
Point, on a portion of what is now the 
residential Mr. George 
Foote. A technical survey, just com- 
pleted, indicates that the old prospectors 
located and opened every ore deposit of 
any importance. 
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Architecturally, lighthouses are wor- 
thy of study. They are fortresses for 
strength and it would be difficult to find 
duplication of the fine hand cut mason- 
ry. The stone towers at Cumberland 
Head, Split Rock and Crown Point 
are fine examples of the type employing 
separate towers and Valcur Island and 
Barbers Point of stone base houses carry- 
ing towers. The latter is built of stone 
below. The second story and tower are 
of wood but, of such staunch construc- 
tion the strongest gale causes not the 
slightest This location 
named for the original settlers and the 
seventh generation of Barbers are still 
next door neighbors. 
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Ideally situated, its tower overlooks 
the broad expanse of Lake Champlain 
to the north, east and south and the 
Adirondacks form a background against 
the sky to the west. Beautiful country, 
and the summer 
and of indescribable charm in the fall. 
Across the lake is Arnold’s Bay, where 
Benedict Arnold’s galley Congress was 
sunk on Sunday, October 13, 1776. Mr. 
Bulley says that the Congress may have 
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“made her last stand” at Buttonmound 
Bay, as stated in Kenneth Roberts’ 
Rabble in Arms, but she certainly rests at 
the bottom of Arnold’s Bay. ““Why, we 
used to fish musket balls from her hold 
with a chocked stick when I was a boy.” 
Other spots of historic interest — deep 
little Partridge Harbor, the mouth of 
Otter Creek and Crown Point 
also within view. 

There is a fascination about a light- 
house. The situation and the lack of 
ornamentation lends an austere dignity 
which one would hesitate to mar with 
modern gadgets usually found in sum- 
mer places. With the exception of good 
plumbing and a few necessary comforts, 
it still remains a lighthouse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bulley have done all of the plan- 
ning and practically all of the restora- 
tion work with the help of their handy 
man and the gardener. There are fish 
in the lake and they hope to find time to 
try them this coming summer. 
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Squaw Island Lighthouse 


If you are one of those credulous per- 
sons who believe the old adage “All 
things come to him who waits,” or 
Thinking about a thing all the time 
will bring it to pass,” then you will be 
interested in this story of Squaw Island. 
From early youth there were two things 
that I very dearly wanted; first, an island 
(my love for islands having been stimu- 
lated by those favorite books of my 
youth, “ Treasure Island” and “Robinson 
Crusoe’; and second, a lighthouse. Of all 
places to live for part of the year, I al- 
thought a lighthouse certainly 
would be the most fascinating. 

When I learned that the United States 
Government was offering Squaw Island 
Lighthouse Reservation in Lake Michi- 
gan for sale, | was immediately inter- 
ested, for this seemed the very property 
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Squaw Island Lighthouse 


that I had been waiting for, and there 
was an alluring title thrown in for good 
measure, the American Indian being 
next in order on that list of early loves 
of mine. 

Squaw Island was part of the old 
Northwest Territory, and belonged to 
the State of Michigan. This part of 
Michigan is known as ‘““The Land of 
Hiawatha,” for Longfellow’s poem is 
based on an Indian legend from this 
section of the country. The island, lying in 
the most northerly part of the deep blue 
waters of Lake Michigan, belongs to a 
group of islands known as ‘“‘The Bea- 
vers,” the largest of which are Beaver 
Island and Garden Island. Squaw 
Island, being farthest north of the group, 
can only be approached from St. James, 
a small fishing village on Beaver Island 
(there is a daily boat service from this 
village to the mainland at Charlevoix, 
Michigan) and from the coast of the 
Northern Peninsula directly south of 
Gould City. 

I chose the latter passage on my first 
visit to Squaw Island in the fall of 1936. 
Motoring up from Chicago, we encoun- 
tered a terrific storm on land, which did 
not presage well for the boat ride the 
following day. 

The Great Lakes have most of the 
characteristics of the ocean bodies of 
water, despite the fact that most sea- 
going men scorn these inland waters. 
During the World War, a naval officer 
asked a recruit where he had received his 
training. 

The recruit replied, “On the Great 
Lakes, sir. I have sailed them all my 
life.” 

“The Great Lakes!’’ replied the offi- 
cer with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘Mere 
buckets full of water!” 

I wish that officer could have been 
with us on our first passage to Squaw 
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Island in a small fishing boat. Martin, 
my friend who accompanied me from 
Chicago, had in his youth sailed around 
Cape Horn in an English vessel. He ad- 
mitted he had never been in such a sea. 

The weather had cleared, but not the 
lake. The fisherman who had been en- 
gaged to take us over did not seem very 
enthusiastic about his task. “A dirty 
sea,” I heard him mutter, and I knew 
what he meant. The nine miles across 
the channel seemed like nine hundred. 
Up hill and down we gaily went; the 
engine groaned horribly as it climbed 
each mountain of water and made a 
dreadful smacking noise as it entered 
those ever-recurring valleys. At the top 
of each hill, I could see Squaw Island 
getting plainer and plainer. It was a 
beautiful sight — so peaceful and secure. 
I am sure we all felt that if we reached 
the place safely, we would never leave 
it — at least not until the sea subsided. 

I was all anticipation, and experi- 
enced that delightful feeling one has at 
the theater, that moment of suspense 


just as the curtain rises on the first act. 


As we drew nearer to the island the 
lighthouse tower and its dwelling loomed 
up like some medieval castle, and the 
entire scene was enchanting. The trees 
had taken on the most brilliant color 
imaginable. The air was heavy with the 
pungent, spicy odor of the pines and 
cedars. The clearing from the boathouse 
to the main dwelling was diversified 
with flowers of all kinds, and the carpet 
of wintergreen, with its crimson berries. 
was almost too beautiful to walk upon. 

Literally hundreds of wild ducks. as if 
warned of our approach, took to flight 
as we walked toward the house, and 
great flocks of birds flew gracefully from 
one tree to another. What a retreat this 
island would be, I thought. Here, away 
from a none too happy world, one could 





really get back to nature and study seri- 
ously the best things of life, sky, sea, 
birds and flowers. It seemed as if every- 
thing good in nature was collected here, 
and everything evil excluded. Finding 
the house in good condition even after 
eight years of vacancy, and the other 
buildings in better repair than I thought 
they would be, I resolved then and there 
to purchase the island. 

It would take a book to describe ade- 
quately our moving to the island that 
following summer. Every one on Beaver 
Island welcomed us in friendly fashion, 
and assisted us in getting moved and 
established. A raft was built, supported 
by four empty oil tanks, that conveyed 
the greater part of our furniture. Then, 
one fine morning when the lake was al- 
most as smooth as glass, we set out for 
the island. Early American antiques 
which had been stored in our attic for 
years had been restored and put in us- 
able condition. Out in the good air, 
with the sun playing on their newly 
waxed surfaces, they seemed suddenly 
to come to life; they were like happy 
children smiling and laughing on a 
holiday. 

We took with us quantities of books, 
comfortable chairs, sofas, Indian rugs, 
an old Mason and Hamlin organ, a 
radio, games for indoors and out; in 
fact, everything which might contribute 
to make the seclusion pleasant and lessen 
the tediousness of time. But while we 
used and enjoyed all the things which we 
had taken with us, we found that the 
days were not half long enough for us to 
enjoy all the benefits which nature had 
so bounteously set before us 
clean air, the excellent drinking water, 
the bird songs, the wind in tree-tops, the 
hikes over the island, the swimming, the 
fishing, the sailing over to see our near- 
est neighbor, Mr. Grosskopf, keeper of 
Lansing Shoals Light, and his three 
agreeable helpers, the sunsets seen from 
the lighthouse tower, the cool of the 
evening; and after it all, slumber, 
and refreshing, made easy by the sound 
of the waves playing on the shore. These 
are only some of the attractions that 
make a summer on Squaw Island a joy 
forever. 
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Cape Hatteras Lighthouse 


Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, many 
miles from any commercially important 
port, is situated on a sandy strip of land 
off the North Carolina coast. It com- 
mands special attention because it is 
today the highest brick lighthouse in the 
United States and because, for 66 years, 
it marked Diamond Shoals, one of the 

















most hazardous points of the seaboard. 
Countless shipwrecks on these shoals 
have gained for them the aptly phrased 
designation, “the Graveyard of the 
Atlantic.” 

The first lighthouse built at Cape 
Hatteras had been recommended by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1794 and was 
completed in 1798. It was a brown sand- 
stone tower, octagonal in shape and 90 
feet high, which soon proved to be too 
low and too poorly lighted to serve satis- 
factorily. Consequently, between 1867 
and 1870 Congress authorized appro- 
priations totaling approximately $67,000 
for the construction of a new tower, at 
that time, more than a mile from high 
tide mark. 

Although complete official informa- 
tion relative to the date on which work 
actually started and how many workers 
were employed is not available, it is 
known that a roadway one and one-half 
miles long had to be constructed to 
transport building materials to the site, 
and that the usual quarters for the men 
were provided. An isolated tower more 
than 190 feet high on a sandy shore re- 
quires a very stable foundation, espe- 
cially when 80- or 90-mile winds are 
possibilities to be considered. The con- 
struction drawings which are available 
shed no light on the subject, but it was 
learned from a man, who as a boy had 
been employed on the construction, that 
the foundation was started by driving 
50-foot pine piles over the entire area to 
be occupied by the tower. Then fol- 
lowed rubble masonry made with gran- 
ite blocks starting at a point six feet 
below the ground. If this information is 
correct, all the foundation timbers are 
below water level at all times and there- 
fore well protected and preserved. But 
whatever the foundation construction, 
there is now no evident signs of failure in 
the granite or brick masonry work. 

The base is octagonal and there is one 
entrance door. The upper part is a 
frustum of a cone. The interior is a 
round shaft 11 feet 6 inches in diameter 
from top to bottom in which is found an 
ingeniously designed spiral stairway 
leading to the lantern at the top. 

The ascent of the tower and an ex- 
amination of the intricate details of the 
lens and prism assembly, the rotating 
mechanism, the light mounting and re- 
lated features— all constructed by 
Henry Le Paute in Paris, France — are 
educational experiences long to be re- 
membered. 

Threatened by the encroachment of 


Stage Harbor Lighthouse near Chatham, Mass. 


the waves, which had cut away more 
than a mile of the shore and advanced 
almost to the base of the tower, Cape 
Hatteras Lighthouse flashed its last 
warning on May 15, 1936, and was 
abandoned by the United States Light- 
house Service for active night duty. The 
guardianship of the watery graveyard 
was taken over by a modern steel-frame 
tower erected a mile farther inland 
where its 80,000 candle power electric 
lamp projects a beam from an elevation 
of 166 feet above sea level. The new 
light is visible for 19 nautical miles. 
Nevertheless, during the day the familiar 
black and white spiral markings of the 
old brick still 
navigators in determining their position 
at sea. Meanwhile, the famous structure 
is in the custody of the National Park 
Service following its transfer November 
9, 1936, and will continue to serve as a 
notable landmark for future visitors to 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore. 

It is gratifying to observe that the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore will 


tower serve coastwise 


be provided with excellent examples of 
four important steps in the history of 


coastwise navigational aids: (1) the 
69-year-old lighthouse where four ad- 
vancements in the source of light are 
recorded; (2) the modern lighthouse of 
skeleton design; (3) the anchored light- 
ship, and (4) the naval radio compass. 
These make a 
valuable educational exhibit of man’s 
progress in the long struggle to protect 


features combine to 


himself and his ships and cargoes against 
the mighty powers of the sea. 
FRANK E. WHITEHOUS! 


Call of the Cape 


With a mother born in Brewster, and 
with childhood recollections of pleasant 
short what more 
natural than for my sister, brother and 


stays down there, 


myself to want a place of our own there, 


where our children could get to love the 
Cape as we had done. 

No occasion presented itself, due to 
many limitations, principally financial, 
until the January of 1936, when a casual 
remark at a New York dinner table 
started things off. The remark was to the 
effect that Stage Harbor Lighthouse, 
abandoned since three years before by 
the government and purchased at auc- 
tion by an army officer, was by him 
being offered for resale at a figure within 
our reach. We learned that three acres 
of land were comprised in the original 
Government reservation, with a beach 
frontage, but as our sister was the only 
one of us who had ever seen the place, 
an exploratory expedition was held 
desirable. 

One day in January with the ther- 
mometer about five degrees above zero, 
and a fifty-mile northwester blowing 
(that day Nantucket Lightship broke 
loose from her moorings), my brother 
and I drove to Chatham in an ancient 
Buick open car. Locating a guide to our 
prospective property, we drove to a 
point from which, through spray and 
wind haze, we could see, far out, a deso- 
late looking group of buildings domi- 
nated by a faded white 
another angle miles away, it 
looked even worse. Why not drive out 
and see the place at close hand? No 
could do, sand too soft, would break 
through. A trip to Chatham to secure 
maps and to wire to our sister to buy the 
place, ended with a last look and the 
determination to try to get out. Cau- 


tower. From 


some 


tious driving showed the sand frozen 
hard, and safe arrival a few 
yards from the light was made. 
A more desolate spot would be hard 
to imagine. Doors had broken down, 
rocks were all over the floor where they 
had the 
windows. have 


hundred 


through lower 


then we 


been thrown 


Since never 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A GOOD-SIZED chunk of im- 
mortality awaits the fair-haired duck- 
pinner who performs the miracle of 
twelve consecutive strikes for a perfect 
score of 300. The closest anyone has ever 
come to that magic figure officially is 
222, the present world’s record, while 
the highest New England score is 220, 
which includes six straight strikes. And 
man, is that bowling! 

That’s one reason why devotees of 
duckpinning look with lofty scorn and 
disdain upon followers of big pins or ten- 
candlepins and ducks, 
even though bowling to the American 
Bowling Congress, extending its domi- 
nation from the Hudson to the Pacific, 
does mean only big pins. 

Big pin stars roll consistently in the 
200’s but duck pinners are rated out- 
standing by hitting from 125 to 150 and 


pins, rubber 


season averages aie usually below the 
smaller figure. No matter how brilliant 
a duckpin bowler may be, he’s lucky to 
break even against all comers because of 
the vagaries of the game. He may be a 
champion against one rival and a flop 
against the next. A good first ball is vital 
but even consistent pocket hits seldom 
clean the alleys and frequently fail to set 
up a “break,”’ making it necessary also 
to be an expert marksman with the sec- 
ond and third ball. 

Time was, before the National Bowl- 
ing Congress came into being in 1927. 
that duckpin bowling was even more 
difficult than it is now. A ball slightly 
larger than a baseball made it extremely 
difficult to compile a score better than 

















Ducrpins — 
Are 
Toughest — 


BY ERIK W. MODEAN 





Like to bowl? All right —this 


one’s for you 











100. In an attempt to popularize the 
game with the masses as a recreational 
pursuit “one hour of bowling, the 
easy plan, to make the world a healthy 
man” the ball was increased in size, * 
alleys were grooved more or less, back 
cushions were brought closer to the pins 
to provide more comeback, etc. 

These changes have boosted scores, 
but the rigid regulations of the NBC 
prevent sanctioned alleys from making 
things any easier and under the present 
setup the perfect score is probably the 
most impossible possibility today. 

* Regulation duckpin now is 91342 inches high; balls 
ire 5 inches in diameter; weight, 3 pounds and 5 ounces 


Holland Five, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Only team 
to win five-man team 
title at duckpins twice, 
in 1938 and 1939. 
Front row, left to 
right: James Sheridan, 


Captain C. I. Samp- 
son, Manager Gus. 


Aimberly; second row, 
left to right: Foe Was- 
sel, Mike Marinko, 
Ray Manente and 
Frank Cerrone 


Form ts a controversial 
subject among bowlers. 
Some of the 
scorers are pretty awk- 


highest 


ward. But here you see 
how Nick Tronsky, 
champion of them all 
does it: left foot for- 
ward, then three steps 
to the line with the left 
foot sliding up to it and 
not over. A full sweep 
of the arm and right 
foot extended well back 
to allow freedom of 
delivery. No 
along the alley here 


bounces 





Massachusetts and points north and 
little Rhode Island are a mixture of three 
varieties of bowling with candlepins 
predominant. But Connecticut is the 
hot-bed of duck pinning, big pins are 
scarcer than Republican supporters of 
the New Deal and candlepins don’t even 
exist. Virginia, North Carolina, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia are 
also leaders in ducks. The neighboring 
states of New York and Pennsylvania, 
however, stick to big pins and rubber 
ducks respectively. In the latter, a rubber 
band is placed around the belly of the 
short, squat duck pin and makes it possi- 
ble to roll much higher scores with Lady 
Luck playing a prominent part. Bona fide 
duckpinners will have nothing to do 
with this style of play. 

Any attempt to single out the fore- 
most team and individual bowlers in 
New England is courting long and bit- 
ter argument and dispute. The safest 
recourse is to delve into the record book 
and take that as a criterion. 

Our nomination for the 
leading pin-toppler in New England, 
if not in the United States, is Nick Tron- 
sky of Willimantic, Conn., a veteran who 
has compiled a host of enviable records 
and who, at this year’s national tourna- 
ment, captured both the individual and 
all-events championships. 

Tronsky is spectacular, colorful and 
consistent as well. During the twelve 
years of tourney competition, he has 
blasted a total of 13,494 pins for an 
average of 124.102 for 108 games, or 
six pins short of an even 125. He 


personal 














first 


ranks in all tournament play. 

Jack White, better known as the 
““New Haven Express,”’ is probably the 
choice of many fans as New England’s 
best. He ranks third behind Tronsky for 
total pinfall in tourney competition and 
last spring, in a forty-game total pinfall 
match, defeated Tronsky by 125 pins. 

White, however, has never won a na- 
tional title while Tronsky copped the in- 
dividual crown in 1934 and 1939. In 
addition, twice been ranked as 
“most valuable bowler in the United 
States” in 1931 and 1935 and has been 
runner up several times, including this 
year. 

White tied for third place in the rank- 
ings for 1939 and was runner-up last 
year. He is manager of the 
bowling alleys in New Haven, where 
the 1940 national duckpin tournament 
will be rolled from April 11th to 27th 
next year. The tourney may be extended 


he’s 


Candee 


another week as indications are that a 
record field will compete. 

Rolling on a circuit of alleys as a 
member of the Windham Grill team in 
the Northern Connecticut 
the 1934-35 season, Tronsky compiled 
131-43, which 
stands in the books as a world record. 
He also holds the mark for a ten-game 
set with 1,428 and fifteen-game set with 
2,101, both made in 1933 

The current “‘best’”’ team in New Eng- 
land and the United States is the Hol- 


League in 


a season’s average of 


land Five of Bridgeport, Conn., the 
only array ever to annex the national 








team diadem twice. The Hollands lifted 
the crown from the Borders Friction 
Stop team of Springfield, Vt., in 1938 
and repeated the triumph this year 
The team consists of Captain C. I. Samp- 
son, Manager Gus Kimberly, Jim 
Sheridan, Joe Wassel, Mike Marinko. 
Ray Manente and Frank Cerrone. 
Probably the best ladies’ team in New 
England is the WICC Yankee Network 
aggregation of Bridgeport the first and 
only team from New England to take 
the ladies’ crown in the nationals, a feat 
performed in 1938. The lassies, consist- 
ing of Gertrude Reiners, Alice Dlugo, 
Ann Casserly, Florence LaBarr, Chris- 
tine Kirk and Mildred 
to repeat this year but failed. 


Leonard, tried 

The records of course have been set 
by the stars of the game, but duckpin 
bowling has many followers who 


the 


are 


amateurs in strictest sense of the 
word, who bow! for fun and recreation. 
Its increasing popularity is probably due 
to the fact that the game is as easy for 
women as for men. A woman can handle 
a duckpin ball with the same ease as a 
man and her scores are little short of 
those compiled by the men. 

According to Frank G. Menke, in his 
Encyclopedia of Sports, ““back in 1906 or 
1907 a group of gentlemen grew weary 
of lifting the heavy balls for regular 10- 
pin bowling and thought up the duck- 
pin idea.” C. L. Seybold of Baltimore 
version, which he re- 


has a different 


vealed in a letter to the Baltimore Sun, 


as follows 


Jack MW hate, the Neu 
Haven Express,” third 
most valuable bowler 
in U. 8S. Beat Tronsk) 
in 40-game match last 
Manager of 
Candee bowling alleys 
in New Haven 
1940 national duckpin 
hampronships 


spring. 


sile of 


WICC Vankee Net- 
work Girls of Bridge- 
port, 
ladies champs of 1938 
and only New Eneland 
team ever to win title 
Sitting, left to right 
Gertrude Reiners and 
Alice Dlugo. Standing, 
left to right: Ann Cas- 
serly ° Flore nce La- 
Barr, Christine Kirk, 
Mildred Leonard 


Conn., national 
































“To my surprise this game seems to 
be one of the most popular indoor sports. 
There are, I am told, over a half million 
playing the game in the eastern part of 
the United States. 

“It originated at Robinson and Mc- 
Graw’s eight bowling alleys in Baltimore 
about 35 years ago. One Saturday eve- 
ning, Captain Robinson offered me a 
lot of battered old tenpins, saying take 
them to Carroll Park and give them to 
the boys to let them play on the lawn 
He had been burning them in the fur- 
nace. 

“I told Robbie what the boys would 
do to the lawn would be aplenty. I was 
sure the park board would not let them 
do that. I suggested to have them turned 
into small pins, which he had done at 
the wood turners. We used the same as 
the tenpin frame and played with small 
balls that had 
ninepins and cocked hat games 
from the start 
Robinson, myself, Steve Brodie, Clark 
Van Wettern Robinson 


named it duckpins because of 


been used in the old 


“It was a success 


and played 
their 
short, squatty appearance. They re- 
minded him of ducks he used to shoot 


About 


the Orioles baseball team 


down in the bay four or five 


members of 
enjoyed the game during the winter 
months 

“T remember telling Robinson that it 
was possible to play the 10-inch duckpin 
American triangular 


game on the pin 


frames as many bowlers did not care t 


swing a heavy 12-17 pound tenpin ball.” 


does the present gen- 
eration know of homesteading — and 
especially homesteading with a seventy- 
year-old grandma! Not that I took 
Grandma along with me; no, indeed, 
she took me along with her! It was 
twenty years ago, and the place was 
Merritts Island, Florida. 

You probably know Merritts Island 
now as the lovely fairyland that it is, 
thirty-eight miles long, in the shape of a 
piece of pie, with the Banana River to 
the east and the Indian River to the 
west and the Gulf Stream just thirty- 
five miles away. Now, of course, it has 
bridges, roads and beautiful homes. 
But then we had to use boats, and wa- 
ter-filled savannahs were our only 
paths. 

If you haven't actually been there 
you surely know the Island for its fa- 
mous fruit, for it is shipped to market 
at the rate of seven hundred carloads a 
season, four hundred boxes to a car. 
Twenty years ago, when the gov- 
ernment opened up this seventy-six 
thousand acre semitropical island to 
homesteading, there were only the 
Courtenay and Georgiana groves there. 

Well, Grandma — better known as 
Dearma — decided to leave her life of 
teaching in Rollins College where she 
had been fourteen years (before that 
she was in Pinkerton Academy and 
Harvard) and go homesteading. She 
did not tell her family a thing about 
this idea until the papers were well 
signed and sealed. Of course, grandmas 
of seventy occasionally need care, even 
when pioneering, so I was delegated to 
go along as nurse, bodyguard and 
chum. 

At Cocoa, where we landed, there 
was a big sternwheeler waiting to carry 
us the twenty miles down Indian Rive) 
around the point of Merritts Island. 
then up the Banana, about the same 
distance, to Chase’s Dock . . . a long 
pier about a quarter of a mile in length 
with a large barn at the end for storing 
fruit for the river freight. 

We were met there by the mail car- 
rier, who said, “I guess y'all better not 
put those bags in the wagon tonight 
as the water is powerful high and they 
would sho’ get wet.” So three of us 
squeezed into the one and only seat 
with our overnight bags on our laps, 
and then the giddapping and stickbeat- 
ing started. But not Bill, the mule. Be- 
tween beatings our driver explained 
that “Bill was deef and kinda thick- 
skinned from all the mosquito bites, 
and it was just kinda hard to git him 
started after he got good into his nap.” 
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Homesteading 


in Florida 
With Grandma 


By GRACE E. ABBOTT 


“I didn’t bring grandma along 
— she brought me” — 





But giving Bill an extra hard lick on 
his down ear, we started with such a 
jolt as to nearly uproot us from our 
tight fit on the springless board seat. 
As we swayed from rut to rut along 
the mile to our claim, we had to put our 
feet on the dashboard to avoid getting 
wet. 

Carpenters had been shipped in be- 
fore us, and there was our house, one 
long room fourteen by twenty feet with 
shutter windows and a porch on the 
east side the same length as the house 
and half as wide. In the few feet of 
cleared ground in front we were 
dumped with a promise of our belong- 
ings on the morrow. The pinewoods 
and palmettoes were all around us, 
wild cattle were in the distance, and 
the Banana River, five miles wide in 
front of us. Our only refuge was the 
small one-room cabin, and we made a 
rush for it to get straightened out be- 
fore dark and before our courage 


oozed out to such an extent that we 
would wade the mile to our nearest 
neighbor. 





Buena Vista as she started . . . 14 by 20 feet 





The next day, Sunday, both our bag- 
gage and callers arrived. The callers 
filled Dearma with joy, for they told 
her that there was no school on the 
Banana River side, and there were 
eight children of school age. All of 
which justified the homesteading for 
her, right off! 

Soon an open air school was made 
ready, as the house was too small for 
extra accommodations. The mailman 
was persuaded to bring some boxes for 
desks and chairs, and a friend donated 
a blackboard. Within a week there was 
a scholarly single row the length of the 
porch, with the blackboard nailed to 
the side of the house. Dearma reigned 
from a steamer chair beside a desk of 
cheese boxes and palmetto sticks 
Every child brought his own text 
book, but as each had a grade all to 
himself it made no particular differ- 
ence! 

Today the school bus goes to all sec- 
tions of the Island to take the children 
over paved roads to one of the best 
consolidated schools in Florida! 

That first day of the porch school 
was a mixture of mischief and home- 
sickness. Cubic howled bitterly to be 
taken home, while Jimmie, the eldest, 
who had never been able to stay in 
school more than a day because of his 
saintly disposition, began his usual tac- 
tics. But a week brought industry and 
calm, with occasional interruptions of 
rattlers, alligators or rain. 

The second year my stepfather also 
took up a homestead and came down in 
his glass cabin launch. This we used 
for our twice-weekly trips across the 
Banana for mail, and for trips down 
the river to EauGallie for supplies. 
Usually we started in the late after- 
noon, and we'd anchor near New 
Found Harbor at night. I'll always 1e- 
member those trips, especially on beau- 
tiful moonlight nights when we would 
chug along down the river singing 
Grand Opera as we wove in between 
the unmarked sandbars. 

There was always excitement of 
some sort. Each year the cattle needed 
fresh green pastures, so the catthemen 
would set fire to the tall grass in the 
savannahs. When it was damp no se- 
rious damage occurred, but when the 
grass was dry, everything was threat- 
ened. One time, I remember a flaming 
sky for days and nights before the fire 
raced down the many miles to us. All 
the homesteaders dug firebreaks along 
the line, but the fire would jump over 
and spread in spite of it. During this 
worst fire which I remember so well, 














Grandma with her first class 


Dearma was teaching at Canaveral 
Light House and mother was with me 
at the homestead. Mother and I were 
detailed to hold the fire back at 
Chase’s Grove Road near the dock and 
the river, and there we waited with 
tubs of water, wet gunny-sacks and 
pine brush to beat out the sparks. The 
men were stationed every two hun- 
dred yards along Chase’s Road. The 
fire reached us with a rush, and a wall 
of flame at least twenty feet high, was 
in front of us and continued coming in 
waves of that height. We would rush 
under the blaze with wet gunny-sacks 
and beat out what we could until ow 
hair or clothing began to burn and 
then we'd stumble back to the tubs 
and dip ourselves in the water. Then 
we would rush in again. 

The road was held after three hours 
of fighting. Well do I remember the 
animals running, crawling, leaping, 
does, bears and rabbits, side by side, all 
speeding by without paying any atten- 
tion to us or to each other, while the 
ground was covered with snakes, go- 
phers, rats and other small creatures, as 
if a large basket had been emptied at 
our feet. 

But all life was not full of danger. 
As many as thirty different kinds of 
birds would come to feed daily at our 
feeding trays, and the quail were so 
tame that they ate with our chickens 
and were killed when we wanted them 
for dinner. Until you have eaten quail 
freshly killed and not shot, you don't 
know its real flavor. 

In spite of all the adventures, ow 
most dreaded day was washday. It 
meant pumping the hard water from 
our well, heating it with a pitchy pine 
fire, washing without softener of any 
kind and hanging the greyish clothes 
out in the bright Florida sunshine. 


Very few things were ironed. Every | 


drop of wash water had to be saved and 
carried to the garden. 

In those days, serious illness meant 
walking or riding miles across the Is- 
land to Courtenay from where a boat 
was taken to Cocoa for the doctor. We 
only had to have the doctor once, and 
that was for our young nephew who 
was visiting from New Hampshire. 
Dr. Counts still remembers that ride 
across the Island on one of the coldest 
nights we ever had, with a rough sea on 
the Indian River. Everyone helped in 
times of death, but for 
smaller ailments everyone looked after 
himself. We were really too busy living 
most of the time to be sick. 


sickness or 


What a change now, after twenty 
years! A beautiful causeway leads to 
the Island with palm trees and bright 
blooming plants on either side, and 
paved roads lead all over the place. 
Many of the homesteads now are sim- 
ple little cottages with modern con- 
veniences or beautiful estates with 
swimming pools, costing a quarter of a 
million. Everything grows luxuriantly, 
as always, and the rich man makes his 
estate beautiful while the poor man 
grows fruits, vegetables and flowers and 
poultry for export. The fishing is still 
unexcelled, and in the yet undeveloped 
acres the hunting is plentiful. In the 
past few years hundreds of acres of land 
have been turned into bulb farms. 

And Dearma, now ninety, still comes 
to this fairyland every winter and seeks 
new thrills with airplane rides and sail 
boat racing. She has never regretted 
taking out her homestead, and each 
year it becomes more beautiful and de- 
sirable than the winter before. But 
even now, she cannot break herself of 
always leaving a little bit of butter for 
the next meal, in y of those 
many years when forty miles was the 
trek to make for supplies, and peanut 


memory 


butter became a verv tiring substitute 
for the real thing! 





WHEN YOUt COME TO ORLANDO 
See McNutt-Heasley at 
17 E. Central Avenue 


for your temporary or permanent home 


in the city or county 








ORLANDO x FLORIDA 
6 ROOMS COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
WELL LOCATED BUNGALOW 
85.000 Cash 
{lso other offerings and seasonal rentals 


Hanotn Conpict, Realtor. Orlando, Florida 
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*“PINEY WOODS” OLD TIME 
FIRELIGHTERS 


RESIN CHIPS, sometimes called Turpentine Chips have 
been used in the deep South since early colonial days for 
lighting fires. These are chips of southern pine which have 
been boiled in resin for several days and are a by-product 
of the resin and turpentine still. Four or five of these chips 
is all that is necessary to start any fire without paper or 
kindling as they will burn for over ten minutes with a high 
hot flame. They are also good for camping trips and picnics 
as they are absolutely waterproof. A half pound of chips 
would be enough for a week's camping trip. A large 3-Ib 
bag which contains enough chips for starting over 100 fires 
sent prepaid for 
pret $ eee 


GIANT PINE CONES 

These cones come from the southern Longleaf Pine and 
are much larger than anything grown in the North as they 
measure from 7 to 11 inches long. They mate excellent 
decorations and can also be used for firelighters. One cone 
will burn from 4 to 5 minutes with a flame a foot high. I pick 
these cones from the trees so that they will have their rich 
reddish brown color which is not found on those on the 
ground. It is usually necessary to go up from 30 to 50 feet 
to obtain them. An attractive bag containing 4/5 bu. sent 
repaid for $ 
prepaid for $1 e @ @ 


CITRUS 


I will be glad to take orders for tree ripened oranges, 
grapefruit, tangerines, etc., now for Christmas delivery 
Orders cannot be shipped before then as the fruit won't be 
really ripe. An excellent suggestion is the combination 
4-box crate. This contains 4, bu. of several varieties of 
grapefruit, oranges, tangerines and kumquats and is nicely 
decorated. Sent prepaid for $3.50. 

Oranges and grapefruit sell for $3.00 for the 4/5 bu. half 
box crate, and $6.00 for the full box, (1 3/5 bu These can 
be packed half and half if you wish. Orders should be pre 
paid. C.O.D. orders welcomed 


TED SPURR 
320 Henkel Circle Winter Park, Fla. 











ALL ONE CAN DESIRE IN A 
Florida Home 


is incorporated in this property. A delightful modern 
Spanish home practically new, tile and stucco with 
Cuban tile roof, steel casement windows, Venetian 
blinds. automatic oil furnace. three bedrooms, three 
baths, and all city services. One hundred and sixty 
acres of land on hard road and large frontage on a 
lovely lake. Forty -two acres of young bearing grove. 
Equipment included. 


Write us for photo, leaflet and further details and just 
what vou wantin Winter Park homes. groves or acreage 


WINSLOW & WESTON, Realtors 


Winter Park, Florida 








Visit 


IN 
WINTER PARK 
ORANGE COUNTY — FLORIDA 


Two new strictly modern bungalows. Fireproof 
and termite proof. Masonry construction through- 
out. Two bedrooms and bath, living room, dining 
room and kitchen. Excellent neighborhood 
75-foot lot. Priced at $3650 and $3750. Terms. 


. * * 


AND WINTER 


We offer full rental and sales service on apart- 
ments, cottages, homes and estates. A card will 
bring you a 20-page illustrated booklet on Winter 
Park without obligation. 


Est. 1904 
WINTER PARK LAND CO. 


21 East Park Avenue, Winter Park, Florida 














S Under Your Oum 
“ VINE AND FIG TREE 


aay 


> 
|e ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Healthful, hoppy days among your truit ond 

Howers Sunny winters, lake and ocean cool. 

Winter Fruits ed summers. Friendly neighbors, entertoin- 

and Vegetables ments of every kind. Write for literoture 
— ond turther intormotion 
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YOUR OWN 


av00ET Let us help you plan tor your Floride heme. 
—- OR N Y COMMERCE 
Economical 100 County Building 
Living 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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The New England 


Dept. Y, 6 Park Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Associate Membership, $1.00 


ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 


Either membership includes subscription to our magazine, 


Will you come to our aid? 


Over 1000 dogs like us are taken 
each day by the experimenters for 
vivisection. Will you help to pre- 
vent this appalling cruelty? The 
best way to help us is to join 


Active Membership, $5.00 
“Living Tissue” 





WE AIM TO SELL? 


$17.00: all F.O.B. Peterboro, N. H. 
cash. Makes fine paneling, 
and these prices are lower than you'll pay 





LUMBER 


Yg-inch square edge pine No. 
per thousand - 
at $23.00 — widths six to ten ao and a few thousand oueiine: -inch. 
If delivered within 7 75 miles, add $5.00 per thousand. Sales for 
shelves, or most anything you've a mind to make for yourself this winter, 
“to home.” 


For details, write: OVERLOOK ASSOCIATES, Windy Row, Peterboro, N. H 


at $40.00 
3 or better, 
Also, 2\%-inch round edge at 


3 or better, 
1\%-inch square cdee, No. 


- Tel. 172. 











. | 
Secluded Yet Convenient 


OU COULD DRIVE for miles through the 
Monadnock Region and still miss this quaint 
old house on the western slope of Pack Monadnock 
Mountain near Peterboro. 
Delightfully secluded in desirable location yet only 
a comfortable walk from Waupack Ski Trail and 
nearby practice slopes, it offers unusual possi- 
bilities for development as year round recreation 
cottage. 
House has five rooms, four fireplaces, wide floor 
boards, ete. with dining room, kitchen and wood 
shed in ell. Sixteen (16) acres of land on road that 
is plowed in winter. 
To encourage purchase by someone who can ap- 
omy i its possibilities and to allow ample margin 
or financing your own improvements, 
7 ee 


the owner is asking only 
Box RE 26 626 Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


re SS tf, New é ngland! 


Big Elms — Peaceful Streets — Tall Stee- 
ples — Blazing Autumn White Winter 


«= 1774 = 
with real food and deep beds welcomes 
travellers for meals or for months. The 
gayest and most comfortable headquar- 
ters for house parties. 

Special Weekly Rates 
MRS. JOHN GRANDIN 
Route 119, West Townsend, Mass. 
Telephone 283 














cA Real Home — 


If the need has arisen through illness, or separation, or 
whatever, we meet it with areal home for your child. 
Abundant food, individual c are, os work. Rates 
Reasonable. Information on request. Address: Mr. and 
irzs. Ropert A. WaGG, Lisbon, Maine. 

For personal intervieu 

NA GARDA phone Malden 3375 
Miss Ethel W. Wage 
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PAMONTREAL 


A FINE INN 


On the Campus of Dart- 
mouth College Surrounded 
by New England Elms and 
Academic Tranquility. 

2 Golf Courses, Tennis, 
Canoeing, Outdoor Dining 
Terrace, Elevator, Sprink 
ler System, 100 Rooms. 

N. Y. Representative 

Rost. WARNER 
Bryant 9-6348 


Ford and Peggy Sayre, 


Managers 


The HANOVER INN 


At Dartmouth College 
HANOVER NEW HAMPSHIRE 








The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
WELCOMES FALL 


Writers 
Typist here 


@ Special YANKEE Rates @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 


Resters 
Breakfast in bed 





Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 


92 Exchange Street Portland. Maine 















Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


} 419 Boyiston St. Boston, Mass. 












Want to Buy a 
Lighthouse? 


(Continued from page 25) 





found a stone worth throwing, and have 
calculated the vandals must have carried 
their ammunition out from the main- 
iand. A howling gale, whistling around 
angry but nevertheless a 
place. 

Arriving back at the car, we offered 
a slight prayer of thanks at still being 
alive. Starting up again and immedi- 
ately crashing through the frozen crust 
of the sand, the car hopelessly bogged 
down. The alternative was to freeze to 
death or walk, and it was a long pleasant 
walk, two and one-half miles, 
along the windswept point right dead to 
windward, with empty summer houses 
staring at us as we drew near the main- 
land. 

We both are most grateful to a small 
grove of Cape pines which sheltered a 
short stretch of the road up to Hardings 
Cove, where hospitable Mr. MacFate, 
the unofficial mayor of West Chatham, 
revived us with hot coffee. 

Then a trip back with our guide in a 
light Ford to rescue the baggage and a 
wave goodby to the car which had to be 
left there. (It was subsequently rescued.) 
By this time, the last train had gone 
up to Boston, so refuge was sought at 
Mrs. Atwood’s Chase House, where the 
grandest clam chowder in the world 
brought life again to two frozen “City 
Guys” who knew all about Cape sand. 

The purchase was made, repairs and 
equipment put in, stove,bedding, pumps, 
beach equipment, etc. The idea was to 
have the place complete and ready for 
occupancy any of us was 
seized with the desire to go down there. 
All that is necessary is to get ice, milk, 
eggs, etc., and move in; beds, table 
equipment, everything is there. 

Following the well-known New Eng- 
land custom of including ancestors in 
every possible act committed or omitted. 
we got a great thrill out of learning that 
the lighthouse property was a portion of 
the original grant of 4,000 acres made 
by the Indians to our ancestor, William 
Nickerson, founder of Chatham, then 
called Monomoyick. It is a frequent 
comment that the old great-great, etc., 
grandfather got all of Chatham for less 
than his descendants paid for a small 
portion, showing a weakening of New 
England trading ability. 

Henry Sears Hoyt 


sea, grand 


some 


whenever 











_Shirley Barker is circulating a book review 
column among various newspapers called 
“Cream of the New Books.” She’s an enter- 
taining writer . . . keep a lookout for it. 
. » « Thornton Wilder’s Our Town is being 
filmed in Hollywood by Sol Lesser. .. . 
Winston Churchill is now in his tenth year 
of work on a book, we understand, about 
God. . . . John Jennings, author of Next to 
Valor, reviewed in our July, 1939, issue, has 
a new assignment from MacMillan which 
will take him away from these shores . . . 
and “Mama” has to go, too. So they are 
looking for a school in which to leave their 
young son while they are away... . 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, American biog- 
rapher of Saint Therese, recently became a 
convert to the Church of Rome at Lisieux, 
France. The ceremony was held in the 
Benedictine Abbey de Notre Dame du Pre. 


xe YX 


Jack Frost is now at work on A Cape Cod 
Sketch Book, which will be published by 
Coward-McCann in October. . . . Marion 
Nicoll Rawson has just brought out her 
latest book, Forever the Farmer (E. P. Dutton). 
An understanding, truly authoritative pic- 
ture with valuable information on the de- 
tails of farm life — particularly New Eng- 
land farm life — of yesterday. At the same 
time an interpretation of the farm today and 
glimpses now and then into the future. The 
author includes in this delightful book two 
of her stories— “The Pie of Life” and 


| a A 


nnouncing ee 


PREMIERE EXHIBIT AND SALE 
November 15-30, 1939 


of oil paintings, water colors and 








On the “Nose-Dive” at Stowe, Vt... . 
Readers of YANKEE will remember many of 
this artist's fine illustrations in past months 


Just Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Lantern in the Night” 
in YANKEE. 


which appeared 


k & t 


Just previous to reading Isabel Fiske 
Conant’s fine Storrowton Sonnets, published by 
The Pond-Ekberg Company Press, 9 An- 
drew Street, Springfield 
Storrowton should have —we at- 
tended a birthday party, at Storrowton, of 
unusual significance. It was Mrs. Storrow’s 
75th, the village’s 10th, and the Home 
Department’s 20th. Following remarks by 
Mrs. Storrow and Mrs. Herron, Mary 
Reynolds (formerly of the New England 
Homestead and of the Farm Journal) gave a 
brief historical sketch of the work of the 
Home Department. Marjorie Mills, well 
known radio broadcaster, added gracious 
words, and Katherine Fisher, of Goodhouse- 
keeping’s Institute, called on many of her 
and the village’s—old friends present, 
among whom were Alice Bradley, Principal 
of Miss Farmer’s School, Boston; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dwight of the Holyoke (Mass.) Tran- 
script; Mrs. Harold Howe of Springfield’s 
Shopping News; Margaret Hummel of the 
West Springfield News; Caroline Hutchins of 
the School Sewing Machine Company, New 
York; Dorothy Kirk, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, New York; Mrs. L. H. Mosely of 


-a booklet every 
lover 


Boston’s Trail Maker; Mrs. Horace Skilton of 
American Cookery; Lucille Small of the New 
England Homestead; Clara Bell Woolworth of 
the Rural New Yorker; Ellen Pennell of 
Country Home, and Ernestine Perry of the 
Springfield Union. Gladys Becket Jones, Marie 
Sellers, Lucy Maltbie, Caroline Bixby, 
Dorothy Kirk, Louisa Huston, Ina Linder- 
man, Agnes Craig, Elsie Stock, Alice Brad- 
ley, and Edna Skinner are some of the others 
who were present 
field of endeavor 


- all outstanding in some 

a box of chocolates to 
anyone who wasn’t there who knows them 
all! If you follow “women,” you should. 
Most naive remark of the day came from 
Mrs. Herron: “No, it’s not my birthday to- 
day . . . mine comes May 3ist!” 


wwe 


The Sunshine Town of Newport, New 
Hampshire, according to its excellent mouth- 
piece, the Argus-Champion, announces this 
month that Billy B. Van of that town is to go 
on the air, beginning January next, as “New 
England’s Goodwill Ambassador.” Mr. Van, 
well known as an extremely popular lec- 
turer, will tour the country over, spreading 
the good word about New England’s prod- 
ucts, resorts, and other facilities. He will be 
accompanied on his tour by a corps of radio 
engineers, continuity writers and executives. 
In each city, industrial and civic leaders, 
as well as outstanding local talent, will be 
invited to join in the program. Sponsors of 
Mr. Van’s program are not as yet announced, 








drawings by 
BEATRIX SAGENDORPH 


of well known ski scenes in New England 


readily seen in her work... 





and Canada. Mrs. Sagendorph’s long ex- 
perience as a skier herself, as one of the 


popularizers of the sport in America, is 


which is in 


great demand among lovers of the sport. 
Excellent Christmas gifts from students 


to parents or vice versa. Reasonably priced. 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
JUST OFF HARVARD SQUARE 
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The Y ANKEE’S 
SWOPPER'S COLUMNS 


are particularly for YANKEE sub- 
scribers . . . and we urge that you 
join in the fun of this low cost, 
useful, truly New England diver- 
sion 
others using the columns every 
month. 
UNIQUE 


of slick paper magazines re- 


first in the history 


sponses to these swops will amaze 
you. There were over 140 replies 
to less than 30 swops in the July 
issue alone. 


Here’s one that pulled 29 answers: 


Will welcome the right party to my N. H. 
home, where there is a view, big rooms, and 
kitchen privileges. In exchange I want some 
companionship, during your stay, and some 
friendly letters ry such things this coming fall 
and winter. JY3 


Another that pulled 19 


No joke, this! I have 1300 playing-card 
** Jokers.’’ Want more; interested in all kinds 

new, old, and odd. How many and what do you 
want for them? JY305 


One that brought 14 


I am a New England physician who collects 
Civil War items and Lincolniana as a hobby. 
How's about — me an offer — and what 
do you want? JU3 


Only 15 replies to this 


I want to swop one younger sister for one 
older brother. I am seventeen years old, in my 
last year of boarding school. J315 


But 18 for this 


My list of 97 valuable articles including 
cameras, sporting goods, books, etc., is ready. 
Let me see your list for possible swops. J302 


And 82 for this 


For the best recipe for happiness, 
one jade ring brought from China 
simple and concise ring is. D203 


I'll swop 
Must be 


The rate is only 3c a word per 
minimum 50c unless 
you subscribed to YANKEE before 
January, 1939 
scription has not expired. 


insertion, 
and your sub- 


Just send in your ad and the 
money. YANKEE’S swoppers will 
do the rest. 


YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
P.S. To answer a swop ad, you 
just write to the number % 

YANKEE. 


along with hundreds of 








52 


YANKEE 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. if you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








PH.D. IN CHEMISTRY, Columbia University, 1936, 
with several years experience in both the academic and 
industrial fields, is interested in obtaining position as 
either instructor or research chemist, preferably in 
New England. JN301 
TRUST COMPANY, INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INVESTMENT COMPANY OFFICIALS ATTEN- 
TION. Capable and experienced security analyst now 
employed in responsible position with counsel firm in 
large eastern city, desires to return to New England and 
settle there permanently. JN302 
MIDDLE-AGED YANKEE, widow and Congrega- 
tionalist, good cook and housekeeper,-desires chance 
to make some older woman happy. JN303 
I WANT TO LIVE winters in a well-equipped but 
authentic Colonial house (preferably 1700-1800, and 
certainly with old features) in a pleasant N. E. village — 
. — where I can find room tor my own antiques for 
, D.R., and two bedrooms. Is there a family wishing 
o a nd its winters in Florida, which will rent on suit- 
able terms a ny rhaps a long lease all or part of such 
a house? JN304 
WHAT ELDERLY COUPLE will appreciate an excep- 
tional place to board, about 40 miles from Peterboro? 
Am trained nurse and offer you large sunny room, well 
heated, and good board at reasonable price. Nursing 
care if needed; special diets if required. I live alone 
no family no other patients or boarders and have 
made elderly people comfortable and happy for many 
years. Professional and personal references cheerfully 
given. JN305 
PROFESSIONAL GREETER, now employed New 
York City, would like to change location to Boston 
where talents can be put to sincere use. Know everybody 


from Mary Pickford to the King of Siam. JN306 
FORMER CUSTOMERS man, association worker, 
thirty years old, pleasing personality, high social 
standing, writer, could use a job in Vermont. JN307 


YOUNG DANCER, fine musician, lots of umph but 
you'd never know it, yearns for the independence of a 
private teaching job. Skiis with the very best. JN308 
GIGOLOS for rent. Go anywhere 

of taste. Middle aged women who like 
ferred. JN309 

EDITORS NOTE: Since last June, job applications in 
this department have received 78 answers. The one re- 
ceiving the most answers was JJU310, June issue. Ap- 
parently employment is picking up, as we have fewer 
applications now by 50%. 


always in best 
to dance pre 


WHAT REFINED COUPLE or single person would 
like to spend winter in our lovely, furnished home in 
central Vermont? Ideal for writer, musician, artist 


Rent free, but tenant to see 
cared for, etc. Telephone, 
fireplaces, no electricity. Good ref. required. JO30 
COLLEGE GRAD., experienced teaching, child care, 
housekeeping, desires position as governess or managing 
housekeeper. Driver's license. Write JO302 


I AM A YOUNG MAN whose ambition is to work for 
the benefit of humanity; to make this a better world to 
live in. I cannot realize my ambition due to lack of 
funds, but will do the next best thing by offering (with- 
out remuneration my coopers ition and assistance to a 
person who has the same pursuit. JO303 


DRESSMAKING. Finest workmanship; lowest prices 


Dresses custom-made to your measurements, by mail 
Write for details. JO304 


pipes don't freeze, 
three baths, furnace, 


house 
open 
1 


CONN. YANKEE would like work on a dairy farm, 
preferably in Vermont. Grew up on farm, but life has 
been wasted in office work in city. Lack of immediate 
capital and knowledge of modern methods make it 
inadvisable to start in for self at present. Two smal! 
children make available good schools essential. JO30S 
MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN wants position as care- 
taker or companion. Drives. JO306 

A MASS. YANKEE, former schoolteacher (age 5 
desires position: Companion for lady; housekeeper for 
lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; nurse-companion 
or secretary. Prefer Cal., Ore., Wash., or N. E. Mutually 
congenial location more desirable than salary. Now 











reside near Boston. Would like winter travel. Highest 
ref. JO307 
FORMER TEACHER seeks position: Companion, 


home supervision, or care of children. 
best ref. JO309 

TRAINED, MATURE, PROTESTANT NURSE 
wants care of elderly couple or chronic invalid (bed 
patient), or mild mental case requiring conscientious 
handling. Cheerful, faithful and very capable. Prefer in 
or around Peterboro, but am free to go anywhere. Sal 
ary $25 a week. Boston prof. ref.; also from former 
patients. JO310 

SPRAYBERRY TRAINED RADIO SERVICE mar 
wishes position with some service organization in small 
town or city, preferably in Maine. Best of characte 
references. JO311 

WOMAN OF 44 wishes work as second maid or child's 


Driver's license; 





nurse, but no cooking. Willing to go anywhere. If you 
have work for my 16-year-old son, I would like that, t 
but not necessary. JO312 

MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW of refinement would like 


homemaking position with elderly couple or family 
going to Florida for winter. Excellent cook and manager 
JS302 

MAGAZINES make welcome anniversary remem 
brances! This Yankee mother needs your magazine sub 
scriptions to help educate her five youngsters. Guaran 
tee latest and lowest prices; club rates reduced. Bank ref 
JS303 

A LITTLETON, N. H. WOMAN, with small but gra 
cious home, offers hospitality to week-end or longer-stay 
guests. Attractive food; reasonable rates. JS305 


WANTED: Place in community developing crafts 
Weaving, pottery, caning, etc. Able, experienced N. E 
teacher. B.S. of Education, Mass. School of Art. Com 
panion, housekeeper; best references. JS307 


HAVE YOU PET IDEA for an invention which you 
have not been able to perfect? I am a young inventor of 
Yankee ingenuity, with the ability to perfect most 
anything; but do not have capital. If you will pay the 
patent fee | will work your idea on a partnership basis 
JS308 
REGISTERED X-RAY TECHNICIAN Yankee 
wishes to hear from someone who needs his expert 
services, and will exchange a good salary for them 
JAU303 
ATTENTION TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. You 
can profit by my services as controller, treasurer, chiet 
accountant or office manager. Protestant. Twelve years 
experience with textile manufacturer last four as 
controller. Experience includes: executive, general and 
cost accounting, financial, sales and operating budget 
work, office management, Federal and State taxes 
JAU307 

















YOU GET THE VACATION and Vermont Yankees 
wfll make it a restful one for you at their comfortable 
home farm in exchange for reasonable sum. Good home 
cooking. Bring the kids — we'll show them the farm, 

and even take you fishing. JJ Y301 

LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the house; 
any size and color. Price according to size and material. 
JD 216. 

PLAIN COOK, houseworker, wanted for two consider- 
ate adults, no children. Small refined country home near 
Rye, N. Y. Own room and bath. Good home. $40 
samen State full details. JN310 











SW OPPER’S 
COLUMNS 


(Continued from Cover IT) 





I have a 6% foot Empire sofa — a bit heavy but good 
for a large room or hall; also a thoroughly Victorian 
black walnut bedroom set. My prayers are for old H & 
L hinges, 7-inch; door latches; brass knocker; lantern 
suitable as outside light by front door; mantel for fire- 
place with 4% foot opening. Who has any or all? S312 





Will exchange 100 different foreigners in good condi- 
tion for 75 different United Staters in good condition. 
Stamps, of course, for my collection. S314 





Will swop genuine leather letter holder and girl's top 
coat, size 36, for laurel or rhododendron plants from 
private stock or nursery. S316 


Have a nice salmon trolling rod and Vom Hofe reel — 
never caught a fish with it yet. Will swop for some good 
books on pheasant and waterfowl raising. S32 


WwW ho is going to get an R.O.T.C. commission? A pair 
of field boots, size 9, used by a former Air Service officer 
who has sore feet now. Slightly mildewed but otherwise 
good. Swop for a ty ‘pewriter. $323 


A set of framed, autographed photographs of of famous 
aviators — glass busted in a few — including Lindbergh, 
MacCready, Casey Jones and other old timers. How 
about a swop for a good 22 repeater or a typewriter? 
$324 


Who has ducks, 
ducks — and pheasant to swop? 
cash? S325 


mallards and such — not puddle 
And for what — not 


Am still making a flower garden, also rock garden, so 
want to swop perennial flower roots and bulbs (no mat- 
ter how old-fashioned). Especially want Grape Hya- 
cinths. Send list of what you want and have. Au302 


Will exchange five children’s (age 2-4) new summer 
dresses, or five more children's (age 7-9) new summer 
dresses for hand-woven oval rug, ag a, about 
3x5 ) ft. All ten ¢ dresses for two rugs. Au3 


I want to munch a few Sops O" Wine apple: s. Will ex 
change books or coin for a dozen good samples. N333 


water pump, hand operated 
motors. Will swop any 
or other musical in 


shot gun, electric 
several electric 
horn, violin, 


12 ga 
movie projec tor, 
of these for baritone 
strument. N326 


Old book ‘‘Wild Scenes and Song Birds" by C. W 
Webber with 20 illustrations in color by Mrs. Webber 
and Alfred J. Miller. Published by Putnam's, New York, 
1854. What am I offered. Has lovely red cover decorated 
in gold color. N327 


Old flat irons suitable for door stops. What would 
inyone around Boston swop for them? Would like 
Anthony Adverse in good condition. N328 


16 mm wanted 
record player, 


binding; good 


movie camera and 
also slide projector. Offer good 
‘Book of Knowledge,’ genuine 
outgrown men's clothing. N329 


projector 
Victor 
leather 


Bean’s 8” Arch Support 
Moccasin 


A hand sewed moccasin made 
of high grade brown oll tanned 
leather. The comforts of the 
old fashioned Indian Moccasin 
with added support of special 
molded arch supporting Gro- 
cord rubber sole, Excellent for 
snowshoeing and winter 
sports. Sizes 6-12. Send for 
Free Sample of 
leather and 


FALI 
CATALOG 









$4.35 


L. L. Bean, Inc. POSTPAID 
149 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


Fine dark green all wool sweater, never worn, size 
42-44: Brown Fox neckpiece, whole skin; 6 sterling 
coffee spoons, to swop for bells, camel, turkey, goat or 
any interesting ones; hand-made rugs or what have 
you? N330 
all the 


I have nearly S. stamps of the last ten years 


also Australia and some Foreign. Will swop for U. S 
and Foreign stamps I need for my collection. I collect 
all countries. Write what you have and want. Will swop 


any way you suggest. N331 


Will swop old Shoninger organ or Ford T 1925 tour 


ing car for Flintlock musket and old car or you say 
what. N332 
Anyone know Louise Willard, who was acquainted 


with Fannie C. Batchelder, now deceased? Please have 


her write to Philip A. Scott, R.F.D., Woburn, Mass 
Mighty few “Yankees” in my New England towr 

nowadays. It would be a treat to swop letters with some 

who have lived and learned of life for at least sixty years 


They would love open spaces, beauty and integrity 
Write to a widow of fifty-two, who, as someone wrot« 
recently, ‘‘neither looks nor feels it."" N334 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Who wants a cuddly puppy this fall or 
settle your Xmas problem. Why not give 
or the kiddies a lovable little puppy? I 
registered frisky white haired terriers, 
Spaniels and staunch Scotties. Let me 
All inquiries answered promptly. N321 


perhaps tc 
some frie od 
have A.K.( 

gentle cocke 
hear from you 


I have pair 200-year-old gold bracelets — detailed 
description to anyone interested enough to write. Want 
$50 or what have you? Make rez asoni able offer or have 


any make. N32 


for 10% off cost price the following mint 
York County, Cleveland, 


you typewriter, 


I will sell 


commemorative hali dollars: 





Long Island, Boone, Bridgeport, Delaware. N323 
Slightly used Stenotype machine together with 

Stenotype Course, Business Dictionary, and Office 

Management Course. Swop for ten dollars. N324 


} 


Who has daughter, niece or wife whose married initial 
is R? Here's rare chance of pleasing with ususual gift 
Righty: -piece, hand-painted dinner set. Took me two 
years to paint it while at boarding school. My present 
style of living will never call it in use. Anyway I'd die of 
chagrin at first piece I'd break. Beautiful white porce- 
lain. One wide gold band and two narrow ones into whic t 
fits a dainty gold design thrice repeated 
one design is gold initial R. Whole design 
in black. Thrice baked 


about what it cost paint 
1325 








In center of 
is pen gor Ber d 
Starting from $ that's 
. who'll give the m« forit 











Has anyone an ir 
cash? 0318 

Will trade my magazines, Plain Talk, Mercury, 
Atlantic Monthlies, et or good postage stamps plus 
the expressage. Write for a few magazines and 
send me good postage stamps in exchange. 0319 
Dodge or Plymouth in vicinity 
Make me an offer, preferably cash, 
of $105 on a new car, no allowance on old 


on-bound well bucket to swop for 





then 


Prospective buyer of 
of Boston, Mass 
for my credit 
car. 0320 


Wanted: Old used picture postcards and albums 
Will pay cash (10c per 100) { them if they've been 
through the mails. 0321 

Experienced decorator will send actual samples for 
color schemes for that room you're doing this fall, or 
the solution of any decorative problem, for the paltry 
sum of $1 enclosed with full details such as layout, 
exposure, and existing features or colors. 0323 

Hooked rugs all wool made with old-fashioned hook 

will sell for cash. Or will make in patte olors and 
size you choose. Swop or cash. JY 32 


I want to buy odd cups and saucers seventy-five years 


old or more. Must be in good condition. S318 

I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi 
tion. Let me know what you have and | will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 


| WANT TO BUY A FARM 


Preferably in my native Vermont. On or 
near water, four or five rooms, a fireplace or 
two, in fairly old-fashioned house 
} Twenty-five or more acres. Not too far from 
the general store. I'll pay cash, 

$2500 leas for the right pl would 
make the deal quicker. A small snapshot of 
the house and a brief description will bring 
prompt reply. 


good 


not over 





JOHNSTON 
Station A 


White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 








BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 


dress in Boston—and not expensive 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 
each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 

A Few 

Nordblom Management 


Minutes from Downtown 








IF YOU ENJOY 


(or want to enjoy) 
Figure Skating 


figure on reading 
cm 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


this winter 
° 


Six issues, from October to May, will 


tell you, and show you in pictures, what 
is happening, and what is going to hap 


pen, in the figure skating world 


Put this matter on ice right now by send 


ing your subscription and $2 to 


SKATING 


1 Telford Street, Brighton Station 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Something Very Special 


YANKEE 


for Christmas this year 


No gift will be more acceptable, carrying with it as it does not only the charm 
and beauty of YANKeE but also the practical value of Imogene Wolcott's food 
department, garden notes, Swoppers’ Columns, and Job Exchange offers. You'll 
find your friends and relatives will welcome this all year ‘round entertainment 





and enlightenment as much if not more than any other gift you might send them. 


You may send as many gift subscriptions as you please at these special rates, but 
no orders will be accepted after December 25 at these rates. So we urge you to 
send in your order now. 


To Orper: You need not send any money with 
your order unless you prefer to do so. A bill payable 
after January first will be sent later. A convenient 
order blank will be found im this issue of YANKEE. 
Be sure to fill in your own name and address. 


To announce your gift subscription of YANKEE we 





will send (in the donor's name) the attractive gift 
card by J. J. Lankes (shown here) with a copy of 
our Christmas issue to reach the recipient at Christ- 
mas time. 


J 
l 


SPECIAL RATE for CHRISTMAS GIFTS of YANKEE 


ONE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION . ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsecs $2.85 
TWO OR MORE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS..............00005: Each $2.00 





Give your order to Your Local Agent or Newsdealer NOW ...or send to YANKEE 
° (Subscription Department), Dublin, New Hampshire 


P.S. And don't forget the friends you gave to last year — a 
word from you and we'll notify them you are renewing for 
them again. By letting us know soon, it will save confusion. 


bos 
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Was 


sieges 


Lge Sage Na RE Misa Tae ET TRE TRE HAY 





























Plassipied 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








Real Estate 


Miscellaneous 





300-ACRE FARM, old New England house, original 
fireplaces; high altitude, excellent view. Price $2,500. 
L. P. Martin & Sons, Newfane, Vermont. 





5 ACRES: 14-room Copper roofed; 5 baths, 6 fireplaces. 
Tennis court, Swimming Pool. Every convenience. 
Superb condition. $20,000 to close estate. ROSWELL 
ALLEN, Belchertown, Mass. 





FOR SALE: 150-acre farm on Connecticut River. 
Groom house, good barn and poultry houses. On black 
road. Would make wonderful summer home. NELLIE 
Linpsay, Claremont, N. H. 





INN, Hotel, Tourist homes, farms, dairy farms, cot- 
tages, city and town property. Mrs. BERTHA HAYEs, 
Real Estate, Barrington, New Hampshire. 





Christmas Cards 





BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS FOLDERS. 18 Unusual, 
Superior Quality Really Deluxe. Postpaid $2.50. 18 Re- 
membrance folders: Birthday — Anniversary — Sym- 
pathy — Congratulations — Convalescent — Baby — 
Gift — Shower. Beautiful assortment. Postpaid, $1.00. 
50 Christmas folders assorted, name printed, envelopes 
included. Postpaid 75c. We have sold Greeting Cards for 
35 years at this address and cheerfully refund if not 
perfectly satisfied. Cash with all orders. SouTHwortTu's, 
10 P.O. Arcade, Bridgeport, Conn. 


JOHN BLACKLOCK, Yankee Photographer. Your 
own personal Christmas cards made from your own 
negatives or from my snow or mountain scenes. Post 
card views of Snow Bound Farm, home of John G. 
Whittier, winter or summer scenes. 12 for $1.00. 
169 Merrimack St., Haverhill, Mass. 





SNOW BOUND FARM, the scene of Whittier’s poem 
““Snowbound” is a unique subject for photographic 
Christmas Cards. Dollar a dozen. Write for particulars 
to Joun BLacKLocK, a Yankee photographer, 169 
Merrimack St., Haverhill, Mass. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS, matching 
envelopes, from your snapshots. Send negative. 10¢ for 
sample. $1.00 for 15. MopERN Puoro, Plaistow, N. H. 





ORIGINAL hand block-printed Christmas cards. 10¢ 
complete. Any design made up on request. M. E. Wutre, 
7 Oakwood St., Albany, N. Y. 


FINE Photographic Christmas Cards, 75c per dozen. 
Send negative. Jonn Lewis, 18 Kimball St., Lebanon, 
N. H. 





Miscellaneous 








THERE'S little beauty to bulging eyes but there's 
plenty of beauty to these etchings that make them 
bulge. Original signed etching ‘‘ Beacon Hill Carols" 
$1.00. Choice and timely. Original signed etching 
“* Napping,’ exhibited at Chicago Art Institute and 
Pennsylvania Academy, $5.00. 15 prints available. 
Original etchings in Christmas card form, 3 for $1.00. 
12 assorted $3.50. Sample 35 cents. Ercuinc Port- 
FOLIO, 115 University Rd., Brookline, Mass. 





SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
handwoven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Imports and gifts. Just off Route 6, be- 
tween Brooklyn and Danielson. 





RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
yess, Si. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 

uable. 








WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


DOES anybody have a house on main highway between 
New Haven and Boston in need of caretaker for the 
winter? Small rent, or maybe we could swap services. 
Any offers? RE25, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


CANDY SURPRISE 
Animal and toy lollipops, assorted flavors, including 
chocolate, butterscotch. Made by professional. Cello- 
phane wrapped. Send dollar for two dozen in carton, 
gest paid. CAROLINE AssBey, 20 Theresa Ave., Medford, 
Mass. 








MY ocean front home on world famous Daytona Beach. 
Delightful; complete; servant quarters. $500 to May Ist. 
S. K. Guernsey, Orlando, Florida. 





HONEY, new crop, delicious flavor. 5 Ibs., $1.10; 10 
Ibs., $2.00, postpaid. MoorLanp Aptariges, Attleboro, 
Mass. 











PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 envelops 
$1.00; 1000 6% Envelopes $3.00; 1000 Business Cards 
$2.00. Samples. Exce_sior Press, Shelburne, Vermont. 








RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 


commissions to agents. Lester Putnam, Antrim, N. H. 





WANTED TO BUY: Old Mechanical Coin-operated 
Musical Machines with prominent figures. Mechanical 
City, and Antique Automobiles. ALpert B. GARGANIGO, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 





Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 





POPULAR $1.00 Personal Stationery — 300 bond 
sheets, 100 heavy envelopes, printed blue ink, postpaid 
3z. Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 





OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at MacompBer 
Crock Hospita, Ashland, Massachusetts. 


U. S. STAMPLESS COVER CATALOG, lists and 
prices over 10,000 folded letters, 1754-1856. Reliable 
guide; illustrated handbook. Two dollars. StrerHEen 
Ricu, Verona, New Jersey. 





TWO ENLARGEMENTS, roll developed, printed, 25¢. 
Mopern Pxoto Service, Plaistow, N. H. 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS. Six lovely gifts in box, 
each one useful and of good value. $1.00. Neue B. 
TrusBey, Tyngsboro, Mass. 





AMUSING Humpty-Dumpty bean-bag, colorful, novel. 
25 cents postpaid. 4 zones. ENTERPRISE MrcG. Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 








WANTED: Paying industry in back rooms of my house 
becoming permanent beginning with part time. Fifteen 
years manufacturing experience, other qualifications. 
Box 397, Naugatuck, Ct 

BOOKS: Out-of-print, Fiction, Rare Juveniles, First 
Editions, etc L. Stevens, 224 West 104th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Large, old, colonial looms for hand weav- 
ing. Prices reasonable. For picture and further in- 
formation, write to VirGINniIAL CoLe, Bradford, Vermont. 








STATIONERY, JOB PRINTING. Samples. Excet- 
stor Press, Shelburne, Vermont. 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Cabinet of 50, 
2 envelopes $3.50. 634 Envelopes, 1000 $3.00. BUSI- 
NESS CARDS, 1000 $2.00 Prepaid, Cash with orders. 
Samples on request. Work guaranteed. BANKS PRINTING 
Service, Box 302, Auburn, Maine. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, printed, TWO 5 x 7 professional 
enlargements, 25c. 24 hour service. MopeRNn Puoro, 
Plaistow, N. H. 





BEAUTIFUL MAINE WOOLEN remnants for suits, 
coats, dresses. Send stamp for samples and prices. 
FLORENCE Moopy, Farmington, Maine. 





WILD FLOWER HONEY, five pounds, $1.10, ten 
pounds, $2.00, postpaid 3rd zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Moor.anp APiartes, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


‘ 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation. 
Open all year. Excellent food. 











Abhab’s Watchers 


(Continued from page 13) f 





“Oh, ’bout noon. Be here, sure?” 

“Don’t ye doubt it! Well, I’m gone.” 

Barzillai got up, shambled to the en- 
try, put on his greasy old flap-cap and 
hunched himself into a fur coat worn 
and bald-spotted. He drew on huge 
mittens, opened the outside door. A 
deadly chill gusted in, like that of the 
grave itself. 

“Well, then —” 

“Better not hold the door open, Barzy. 
Ef the draft was to wake him up, the ole 
cuss might take on an’ cry all night, con- 
sarn him!” 

Barzillai vanished. Zeke turned back 
into the kitchen, quietly slid another 
stick of “‘fitted’’ wood into the stove, 
and for a moment stood pondering. Old 
Ahab’s feeble breath sounded like a 
ghostly sobbing for long-past miseries, 
yearnings, disappointments. Lonely, his 
veinous and thin talons groped their 
trembling appeal into vacant air, striv- 
ing for something that has never yet 
been found on earth. 

Ezekiel looked at him no more, but 
filled and lighted his pipe, and settled 
himself beside the raw-burning glass 


| lamp to begin his vigil of watching old 





Ahab “out.” 





> If your problem is getting 
a good water supply, let us 
talk it over with you. A post 


card will bring us to see you. 


Ww 


HATFIELD BROTHERS 
Artesian and Driven Wells 


21 Endicott Avenue Somerville, Mass. 

















BUSINESS 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 
Sugar, Syrup, Sugar Cakes, Maple Cream. Vermont 
cured Cob Smoked Ham and Bacon. Write for price list. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vt. 








INFORMATION ON ALL NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS 


We supply clippings on any subject 
Write us in regard to rates 
ROBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Room 200 











Nw ENGLAND hospitality offers no 
evidence more picturesque than the tavern boards 
of Colonial days. 

To the traveler as he reached his destination, 
the sign of welcome extended a promise of com- 
fort and well-being which has become traditional 
down the years. 

Today a new sign hangs on Commonwealth 
Avenue — inviting you to our Old Boston Room 
to partake of our wide selection of the choicest 
New England delicacies, prepared and served in 
a truly New England manner. 

When your journey takes you to Boston, accept 
our invitation to enjoy our modern counterpart 
of this traditionally famous Colonial hospitality. 


Q UR ROOMS and suites are designed to offer you the utmost in comfort 
and convenience, our prices are moderate and our service and attentions 
will make your stay most enjoyable. 

Directly adjacent to the Hotel are our private parking facilities. They are 
available to all motoring guests without cost. 


MRHAOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Direéfor 

















